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Cover  Photo:  While  discovering  Brigham  Young  University,  students  can  enjoy  the  beautiful  autumn  colors  in  the  shado\w  of  “Y  Mountain”— an  ever¬ 
present  reminder  of  the  excellence  BYU  students  can  attain.  See  related  story  Discovering  BYU  on  page  18.  Photo  courtesy  of  Mark  Philbrick. 

Inside  Cover:  Shoshauna  Jones  won  the  Little  Miss  Havasupai  pageant  at  the  Havasupai  Peach  Festival  In  August,  2002.  See  related  article  The 
Guardians  of  the  Grand  Canyon  on  page  24.  Photo  courtesy  of  Myra  Dalton. 


Japan  possesses  a  rich  tradition  of  designing,  forming,  and  firing 
some  truly  unique  and  artistic  ceramics.  The  earliest  Japanese 
ceramics  date  back  to  the  prehistoric  Jomon  period  extending 
roughly  from  10,500  to  300  BC.  Pottery  originally  served  ornamen¬ 
tal  purposes  since  the  firing  took  place  in  open  pits  or  ditches  where 
the  heat  rarely  exceeded  700  degrees,  leaving  the  pottery  largely 
water-soluble. 

Sixth  and  seventh  century  Japan  introduced  more  advanced 
forms  of  pottery.  Soon,  highly  decorative  forms  of  ceramics  became 
more  simple  and  austere.  The  upper  classes  used  the  lacquered 
ceramics  daily  with  some  of  the  finest  pieces  serving  as  storage  pots 
and  jars.  The  beautifully  crafted  pieces  became  both  art  as  well  as  a 
functional  craft.  The  tea  ritual  of  Japan  greatly  influenced  Japanese 
ceramics  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  modern  day 
ceramic  artistry  still  flourishes.  It  is  said  that  pottery-making  is  one 
of  the  crafts  whose  technique  has  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  potter  kneads  with  his  hands  the  earthen  materi¬ 
al,  forming  a  unique  shape  with  his  hands.  While  the  dialogue 
between  his  hands  and  the  earth  is  repeated,  the  warmness  of  a 
human  heart  is  transmitted  to  the  earth,  breathing  life  into  pottery. 

As  a  young  girl,  my  parents  enrolled  me  in  a  summer  ceramics 
class  at  the  local  elementary  school.  1  was  unaware  of  the  history  of 
ceramics  in  Japan  at  the  time,  yet  I  still  had  hopes  of  extending  the 
warmness  of  my  human  heart  into  clay  that  seemed  to  have  endless 
potential  in  my  inexperienced  hands.  My  sister  and  I  would  ride  our 
bikes  to  school,  peddling  as  fast  as  our  little  legs  would  go.  We  anx¬ 
iously  anticipated  the  opportunity  to  create  marvelous  works  of  art 
with  our  own  hands.  1  loved  how  the  clay  felt  in  between  my  fingers. 
It  always  gave  me  the  feeling  I  was  holding  a  miracle  in  my  hands.  I 
sometimes  amazed  myself  with  what  I  could  create,  and  I  know  I 
always  amazed  my  parents  as  they  tried  to  guess  what  my  interpre¬ 
tive  art  really  was  in  its  final  form.  Yet  with  my  unlimited  imagina¬ 
tion,  I  knew  even  back  then,  that  certain  guiding  principles  had  to  be 
followed  for  my  masterpieces  to  survive  the  kiln.  The  clay  needed  to 
be  carefully  sculpted  and  balanced  as  a  whole  or  it  would  explode  or 
break  under  the  intense  heat.  I  needed  to  remove  extra  clay  in  bulky 
areas  and  add  more  depth  or  strength  to  that  which  was  frail  or  thin. 
It  was  a  process  that  required  the  evaluative  eyes  of  the  creator, 
someone  who  could  see  the  end  result. 

I  remember  being  fascinated  by  the  kiln.  It  reached  tempera¬ 
tures  I  thought  could  only  burn  or  destroy.  Our  teacher  did  not  allow 
us  to  stand  close  to  the  kiln.  I  was  slightly  afraid  of  the  intense  heat 
for  it  was  a  foreign  concept  to  me.  I  only  knew  my  clay  needed  to 
“bake”  before  I  could  paint  it.  AH  pieces  were  fired  a  second  time  to 
set  the  glaze  before  the  finishing  touches  were  complete.  It  was  sat¬ 
isfying  to  see  the  finished  product  with  all  of  its  definition  and  detail. 

Raku  tea  bowls  are  considered  by  some  to  be  the  height  of 
Japanese  ceramic  art.  The  pieces  are  undecorated  and  modest  in 
shape.  The  smaller  size  helps  them  fit  in  the  hand  and  to  convey  the 
warmth  of  the  tea.  Each  piece  is  handcrafted  without  a  wheel,  which 
gives  it  a  slightly  irregular  shape.  Raku  ceramics  are  low  fired  and 
removed  from  the  kiln  while  still  hot.  The  coloration  and  texture  of 
the  surface  depend  on  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  clay,  giving  each  piece 
a  unique  and  distinct  look.  My  biggest  project  was  a  tea  set.  It  did 
not  mimic  the  Raku  style,  but  rather  was  adorned  by  a  lavender  paint 
with  hand  formed  daisies  attached  to  the  sides  with  slip.  I  painted  the 
daisies  white  with  yellow  centers  and  it  had  to  go  in  the  kiln  at  least 
two  times  before  the  glaze  made  my  project  extra  shiny.  I  could  not 
wait  to  show  my  mom  the  wonderful  creation  I  had  made  in  my  class 
over  a  period  of  weeks.  The  cups  were  almost  symmetrical  and  the 
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teapot  was  absolutely  per¬ 
fect.  You  could  even  put 
real  water  in  it! 

I  put  all  of  my  pieces 
into  a  sack  and  hurriedly 
hopped  on  my  bike.  Just  as 
I  was  rounding  the  last 
street  corner  before  my 
house,  a  car  came  up 
behind  us.  I  tried  to  move 
as  close  as  possible  to  the 
curb  so  the  car  would  not 
hit  me.  I  glanced  behind 
me  over  my  shoulder  to 
determine  the  location  of 
the  car.  I  realized  it  was 
closer  to  me  than  I  had 
originally  anticipated,  so  I  turned  my  handlebars  to  move  my  bike 
even  closer  to  the  curb.  When  I  looked  away  from  the  moving  car,  I 
glanced  up  just  in  time  to  see  my  right  handlebar  hit  the  edge  of  a 
parked  car.  My  front  wheel  swerved  and  I  came  crashing  down  as 
my  bag  with  my  tea  set  went  flying.  We  both  landed  with  a  heart¬ 
breaking  sound.  I  slowly  stood  up  and  walked  over  to  my  bag  with 
tears  brimming  in  my  eyes.  My  sister  got  off  of  her  bike  and  peered 
into  the  bag  with  me.  Everything  was  shattered  and  broken.  My  sis¬ 
ter  picked  up  my  bag  and  we  both  cried  as  we  walked  our  bikes  home 
together. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  shares  a  ceramics  story.  “Oh  Lord,  thou  art 
our  father;  we  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter;  and  we  all  are  the 
work  of  thy  hand”  (Isaiah  64:8).  Erom  the  beginning,  the  Potter  has 
carefully  molded  us  with  his  gentle  hands.  With  loving  kindness,  he 
removes  unnecessary  excess  clay  that  may  prove  harmful  to  the  final 
structure.  At  other  times  he  adds  more  clay  to  enhance  both  form  and 
function.  Even  when  a  need  to  change  or  remodel  is  unseen,  the 
Potter  always  knows  what  the  work  of  His  hands  needs,  even  when 
we  may  not  think  it  is  what  we  need  or  want.  Then  when  the  basic 
structure  is  formed,  we  are  placed  into  the  intense  heat  of  the  kiln. 
“Behold,  I  have  refined  thee.  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction”  (Isaiah  48: 10).  Just  as  pottery  must  re-enter  the  kiln  more 
than  once,  we  must  go  through  the  refiners’  fire  regularly,  with  the 
peaceful  assurance  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  us.  The  temperature  at 
times  may  seem  unbearable.  The  amount  of  time  in  the  fire  may 
seem  too  long.  It  may  even  appear  that  being  placed  into  the  fire  on 
multiple  occasions  is  unkind  or  unfair.  Yet  in  the  end  we  will  shine 
forth  as  gold.  The  Lord  is  in  the  details.  He  knows  all  of  His  vast 
creations. 

Then  when  we  are  on  the  way  home,  excited  to  show  what  we 
have  worked  on  all  of  this  time,  and  our  world  comes  crashing  down, 
isn’t  it  wonderful  that  we  are  blessed  with  others  in  our  lives?  People 
that  can  get  off  of  their  bikes  to  come  to  our  aid  and  comfort  us,  and 
together,  we  can  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  home.  Let  us  all  remember 
that  we  are  in  the  Lord’s  hands.  He  is  our  Potter,  our  Creator.  We  are 
works  of  art  that  need  continual  refinement  and  molding.  The  Lord 
does  not  ask  us  to  do  anything  unnecessary  or  anything  alone,  for  we 
are  truly  His  masterpieces. 


Lisa  Muranaka 

Director,  Multicultural  Student  Serv  ices 


Eagle’s  Eye 


L-R  front  row:  Niki,  Natalie 
back  row:  James,  Trevor,  Thomas,  Rob,  Jarrett 


Eaglets  Eye  wishes  to  pay  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  Alejandra  Labrum,  Gabriel  Gonzalez,  Lata  Sitake,  Luken 
Grace,  Marissa  Touchin-Roblin,  Ny  Peang,  and  Kealii  Enos.  Academic  internships,  graduation,  mission  prepara¬ 
tion,  motherhood,  promotions,  and  law  school  have  robbed  us  of  their  talent  and  time.  Their  vacancies  are  now  being 
filled  by  our  new  staff  members,  Natalie  Wains,  Rob  Zawrotny,  and  Thomas  Reed.  Former  staff  member  Trevor 
Reed  has  recently  returned  from  a  mission  to  Chile  and  has  rejoined  the  Eagle’s  Eye  crew  as  well. 


Although  he  has  lived  in  Italy  and  all  across  the  United 
States,  James  Tschudy  claims  he  is  from  Illinois.  A  student  of 
human  biology  (with  additional  studies  in  marriage,  family,  and 
human  development),  James  plans  on  attending  medical  school 
after  he  graduates  from  BYU. 

Nikilani  Tengan  was  born  in  Fullerton,  California,  but  her 
family  moved  to  Bountiful,  Utah  in  September  1996.  She  is  the 
older  of  two  children  and  is  a  junior  majoring  in  communication 
studies  at  BYU.  Niki  loves  photography  and  wants  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  someday. 

Rob  Zawrotny  was  born  in  Provo  and  lived  in  several 
states  growing  up,  but  he  considers  Michigan  home.  He  served 
his  mission  in  Donetsk,  Ukraine,  and  is  now  in  his  junior  year  at 
BYU.  He  is  majoring  in  English  and  plans  on  attending  law 
school  upon  graduating. 

Trevor  Reed  was  born  in  Seattle,  Washington.  He  is  the 
second  of  three  children.  Currently,  he  is  studying  music  compo¬ 
sition  and  string  bass  performance.  Trevor  enjoys  sports  and  cars, 
and  hopes  to  return  to  southern  Chile— where  he  served  a  full¬ 
time  mission— to  become  an  educator. 


Jarrett  Macanas  lives  in  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah.  He  makes 
the  best  of  The  Valley  by  playing  sports  and  driving  at  high  speeds 
in  exotic  cars.  Jarrett  is  in  his  third  year  at  BYU  and  is  a  junior 
majoring  in  sociology.  Since  his  return  home  from  the  Peru  Lima 
South  Mission,  he  has  found  special  opportunities  to  continue 
teaching  the  gospel  to  his  friends  and  family.  Jarrett  married 
Tiffany  Higgins  in  the  Mt.  Timpanogos  Temple  on  December  21. 

Natalie  Walus  was  born  in  Provo,  Utah,  but  lived  most  of 
her  life  in  Northern  California.  She  is  a  freshman  at  BYU  and  is 
majoring  in  English  teaching.  She  has  always  loved  to  draw  and 
write,  two  things  she’s  been  doing  ever  since  she  can  remember. 
She  wants  to  continue  in  her  interests  and  hopes  to  publish  a  book 
someday.  Her  spare  time  is  mostly  devoted  to  playing  video 
games,  especially  the  Final  Fantasy  series. 

Thomas  Reed  is  a  new  addition  to  the  Eagle’s  Eye  staff, 
coming  from  the  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest.  In  Bothell, 
Washington  Thomas  took  a  great  interest  in  learning  and  in  striv¬ 
ing  to  be  the  best  person  he  could  be.  While  learning,  Thomas  dis¬ 
covered  his  interest  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Thomas  is 
presently  pursuing  a  degree  in  electrical  engineering. 


December  2002 
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Community  Corner 


Surrounded  by  the  rising  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  people  of  Utah  live  comfortably  cradled  within  their  majestic  surroundings.  Rich 
and  varied  experiences  and  activities  are  abundantly  accessible  to  the  daring  adventurer.  The  new  Community  Corner  section  of  Eagle’s  Eye  maga¬ 
zine  highlights  some  unique  opportunities  available  to  Utah  residents,  visitors,  and  students.  News  and  events  especially  relevant  to  the  Brigham 
Young  University  community  will  be  featured  in  the  new  Campus  News  section.  These  pages  will  provide  a  useful  and  informative  resource  for 

those  interested  in  the  culture,  beauty,  and  activities  of  Utah. 


Timpanogos 
Storytelling  Festival 

by  James  Tschudy 

As  a  child,  did  your  ears  ever  ring  with  magic  as 
you  listened  to  fanciful  stories  at  a  campfire  or  bed¬ 
side?  Each  year  as  summer  draws  to  a  close,  Orem, 
Utah  (Just  north  of  Provo),  welcomes  thousands  of 
eager  listeners  who  gather  for  the  Timpanogos 
Storytelling  Festival.  Run  by  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion,  The  Friends  of  the  Orem  Public  Library,  the 
annual  event  features  local  and  nationally-acclaimed 
storytellers  spinning  tales  of  all  varieties.'  The  cre¬ 
ative  whit  of  the  storytellers  is  evident  as  their  words 
envelope  and  thrill  you,  making  you  laugh  or  letting 
you  cry. 

The  enchanting  three-day  event  includes  spot¬ 
lights  on  comical  and  bedtime  stories.  Visiting  story¬ 
tellers  also  conduct  instructional  workshops  to  pass  on 
the  craft  of  storytelling.  For  more  information  about 
the  festival’s  dates,  history,  registration,  or  sponsors, 
visit  their  web  address  at  www.timpfest.org. 

NOTES 

1.  Timpanogos  Storytelling  Festival,  (http://www.timpfest.org). 


Shakespeare  Anyone? 

by  Natalie  Walus 


Stories  Carved  in  Stone 


by  Nikilani  Tengan 


From  June  until  October  of 
2002,  the  Red  Butte  Gardens  in 
Salt  Lake  City  hosted  a  remark¬ 
able  exhibit  of  hand  carved 
Chapungu  statues  from 
Zimbabwe.  The  exhibit  con¬ 
tained  more  than  sixty  statues 
ranging  from  about  four  feet  to 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  stat¬ 
ues  were  carved  by  members  of 
the  Shona  tribe  in  1958.'  The 
statues  are  very  unique  in  that 
the  artists  didn’t  draft  any 
designs  before  carving  them. 

Often  the  artist’s  inspiration 
would  come  from  spiritual  expe¬ 
riences  and  ancient  stories  from 
his  or  her  culture.  The  sculptures 
are  grouped  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  themes,  which  include 
nature  and  environment,  the 
importance  of  women,  family 
values,  village  life,  and  the  roles 

of  the  tribal  elders. ^  The  Red  Butte  Gardens  were  proud  to  host  this  world- 
class  exhibit  and  to  share  these  enriched  cultural  carvings  and  stories  with 
the  surrounding  community. 


This  statue,  like  many  others  displayed  in  the 
Gardens,  portrays  the  binding  relationship 
between  mother  and  child. 


NOTHS 


1 .  World  Art  Foundation  Website, 
(http://www.worldartfoundation.nl/index.php7page=five&t=2.html). 

2.  Deseret  News  Website,  (http://deseretnews,com/dn/view/0, 1249,4050!  1 177, 00. html). 


It  may  not  look  like  Broadway,  but  the 
dusty  little  town  of  Cedar  City,  Utah,  nes¬ 
tled  in  by  Zion,  Bryce,  and  Grand  Canyon, 
is  home  of  the  Utah  Shakespearean 
Festival— winner  of  the  Tony  Award  for 
Best  Regional  Theater  in  2000.' 

First  held  in  1962,  the  festival  has 
attracted  millions  to  the  area  to  enjoy  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  other  play¬ 
wrights.  Plays  featured  this  year  included 
Man  of  la  Mancha,  I  Hate  Hamlet,  You  ’re 
a  Good  Man  Charlie  Brown,  As  You  Like 


It,  and  many  more. 2  Fred  C.  Adams, 
founder  of  the  festival,  hoped  that  it  would 
“entertain,  enrich,  and  educate”  those  who 
attend,  and  it  truly  has. 3 

Along  with  performances  held 
throughout  the  summer,  fall  brings  a  high 
school  Shakespeare  competition  to  the 
area.  The  competition  allows  students 
from  Utah  and  other  states  to  participate  in 
workshops  and  friendly  competition,  in 
hopes  that  their  knowledge  and  love  for  the 
Bard  will  increase. 


For  any  theatrical  buff,  the 
Shakespearean  Festival  provides  profes¬ 
sional  entertainment  in  a  friendly,  small¬ 
town  atmosphere,  making  the  festival  a 
unique  experience. 

NOTES 

1.  Benson,  Lee.  “A  Tony  is  a  Tony,  even  in  little  old 
Cedar  City,  Utah,"  Deseret  News,  4  June  2(X)0,  sec. 

B  01,  (www.desnews.com/cgibin/libstory_state? 
dn0()&0_006050316). 

2.  Utah  Shakespearean  Festival,  (www.bard.org/thep 
lays/html). 

3.  Utah  Shakespearean  Festival,  (www.bard.org/mis 
sionstatement.html). 
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Photo  by  Nikilani  Tengan 


A  House  of  Righteousness 

by  Trevor  Reed 

Wherever  the  righteous  members  of  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  have  gathered,  the 
Lord  has  blessed  them  with  a  temple.  For  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  temples  are  special  buildings,  built  to  per¬ 
form  ordinances  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  Provo, 

Utah,  a  temple  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU),  and  is  an  important  land¬ 
mark  in  the  Provo  community. 

On  February  9,  1972,  the  Provo  Utah  Temple  was 
dedicated.  There  were  75,000  members  of  the  Church 
in  attendance  at  the  two  dedicatory  sessions.  ^ 

President  Harold  B.  Lee  read  the  dedicatory  prayer 
and  he  said,  in  part,  “May  all  that  is  done  herein  be 
with  an  eye  single  to  thy  glory  and  to  the  building  of 
thy  kingdom  here  upon  the  earth.”2 

The  Provo  Temple  has  definitely  played  a  critical 
role  in  fulfilling  the  ends  of  these  prophetic  words.  It 
leads  the  Church  in  the  amount  of  endowments  per¬ 
formed,  and,  as  the  perpetually  full  parking  lot  indi¬ 
cates,  is  an  active  place  for  BYU  students  who  come 
seeking  the  blessings  of  the  Lord’s  House. 3  The  com¬ 
mitment  of  BYU  students  to  regularly  attend  the  tem¬ 
ple  blesses  the  lives  of  many— especially  those  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  whose  temple  work  is  done  each  year. 

The  BYU  students,  faculty,  and  local  members 
have  truly  made  the  Provo  Temple  a  “house  of  right¬ 
eousness,  for  the  living  and  the  dead”  by  their  diligent 
attendance  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.^ 

NOTES 

1 .  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  The  Provo  Temple,  Salt 
Lake  City:  1970. 

2.  Smith,  Joseph  F.,  Dedicatory  Prayer  of  the  Provo  Temple.  Procedings 
of  the  Provo  Temple  Dedication,  9  February  1972,  Provo.  (Salt  Lake 
City:  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  1972). 

3.  The  official  Web  site  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  (http://www.lds.org/media/newsrelease/extra/dis 
play/0,6025,1650-l-387-3,00.html). 

4.  See  note  2  above. 

Coming  to  You  Live  in  Provo 

by  Rob  Zawrotny 

The  lights  go  out,  a  small  stage  is  lit,  and  the  microphone 
crackles  to  life.  It  is  Tuesday  night  and  rather  than  taking  your 
date  to  the  usual  dinner-and-a-movie,  you  are  sitting  in  Steamers 
Cafe  on  Center  Street  in  Provo,  listening  to  local  musicians  dur¬ 
ing  acoustic  night. 

Whether  you  like  jazz  or  rock,  classical  or  blues,  live-music 
entertainment  abounds  around  Provo.  On  almost  any  night  of  the 
week,  venues  offer  patrons  a  lively  atmosphere,  and  musicians  get 
the  chance  to  be  seen  and  heard. 


Timpanogos  Caves: 

A  Geological  Wonder 

by  Thomas  Reed 

When  the  Timpanogos  Caves  were  declared  a  National  Monument 
in  1922,  cave  formations  had  already  been  developing  for  thousands  of 
years.  In  fact,  the  caves  contain  beautiful  collections  of  forty-three  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  rock  formations  called  speleothemes.  These  include 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  which  look  like  large  cones  that  extend 
from  the  ceiling  and  the  floor. 

My  personal  favorite,  the  helictite,  are  formed  by  mineral-rich 
water  getting  siphoned  through  pores  in  the  rock.  As  the  liquid  touch¬ 
es  the  air,  minerals  leave  the  liquid  and  deposit  onto  the  rock.  Over 
long  periods  of  time,  these  can  form  straw-shaped  or  sea-urchin-like 
structures  that  protrude  from  the  rock.  One  chamber  full  of  these  helic- 
tites  is  called  Father  Time’s  Jewel  Box. 

The  remarkably  fascinating  Timpanogos  Caves  National 
Monument  is  located  up  a  short  hike  in  American  Fork  Canyon.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  United  States  National  Parks  Servicei  Web 
site. 


NOTES 

I.  National  Parks  Service,  (http://www.nps.gov). 


The  “Great  Heart  of  Timpanogos”  is  a  5.5  foot-long  stalactite  that  takes 
center  stage  in  the  helictite-covered  cavern  deep  inside  the 
Timpanogos  Cave  National  Monument. 


One  example  is  the  recently  opened  haven  for  local  bands— 
Muse  Music.  Striving  to  promote  music  on  the  grass  roots  level. 
Muse  Music  offers  everything  from  guitar  and  drum  lessons  to 
nightly,  live  performances.  Local  groups  get  to  take  center  stage, 
and  the  small,  intimate  setting  is  ideal  for  musicians  and  their 
fans. 

With  this  and  numerous  other  choices,  Provo  always  offers  a 
fun  night  of  enjoyable,  live  music. 
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Smith  Building  Reborn 

hy  Trevor  Reed 


ForeverFamilies.Net 

hy  James  Tschiidy 


Elder  M.  Russell  Ballard  of  the  Quorum  of  The 
Twelve  Apostles  was  on  hand  May  16,  2002,  for  the 
groundbreaking  of  the  new  Joseph  F.  Smith  Building,  a 
coming  centerpiece  for  the  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  campus.  Elder  Ballard,  grandson  of  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  said  during  the  groundbreaking  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  “May  the  marvelous  principles  that  he  taught  and  the 
values  that  he  stood  for  be  taught  and  re-taught  and  taught 
again.”*  The  building  will  be  a  blessing  to  all  those  who 
enter  it  to  learn  these  principles,  just  as  the  former  struc¬ 
ture  served. 

The  old  Smith  Family  Living  Center  had  been  a  land¬ 
mark  on  the  BYU  campus.  It  was  first  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  and  dedicated  in  1957. 
The  original  building  housed  the  colleges  of  Marriage, 
Family  and  Social  Sciences,  and  part  of  the  College  of 
Humanities. 2 

Bit  by  bit  the  building  had  outlived  its  intended  uses— 
thirty-four  percent  of  the  building  was  unoccupied  during 
its  last  semester,  and  the  majority  of  the  programs  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  taught  in  the  building  no  longer  existed. 3  Now,  in 
the  center  of  campus,  a  new  five  story  Smith  Building  is 
being  constructed,  with  twenty-seven  classrooms,  a  large 
auditorium,  a  theater  and  more  than  400  offices  for  facul¬ 
ty  and  staff  to  help  the  university  better  serve  its  students 
in  the  College  of  Family,  Home  and  Social  Sciences."* 
Elder  Ballard  and  others  from  the  BYU  community 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  generous  donations  that 
completely  paid  for  the  new  structure.  It  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  the  fall  of  2004. 

NOTES 

1.  Stacey  Wi.snier,  “Groundbreaking  of  new  Smith  Building.”  Daily  Universe, 
17  May  2002. 

2.  Tearing  it  Down,  {www.history/faculty-/rugh/sflc/buildinggroup/buii 
ding2.html). 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Jill  Macallister.  “Joseph  F.  Smith  Building  construction  continues,”  Daily 
Universe.  20  Aug.  2002. 


Professors  at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  are  doing  their 
part  to  help  others  navigate  the  challenges  of  family  life  by  providing  a 
wealth  of  information  and  counsel  in  a  new  Web  site  — 
http://www.foreverfamilies.net.  Sponsored  by  BYU’s  School  of 
Family  Life,  the  Web  site  is  designed  to  provide  free  information, 
resources,  and  links  to  enrich  and  strengthen  families. 

The  foreverfamilies  Web  site  contains  scientific  and  spiritual  coun¬ 
sel  on  a  large  variety  of  family  topics.  A  few  of  the  subjects  addressed 
include;  preparing  for  marriage,  nurturing  of  children,  support  from 
extended  families,  and  significant  challenges  faced  by  families.  Each 
article  presents  information  obtained  from  sociological  research  as  well 
as  spiritual  insights  from  leaders  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  This  wonderful  new  resource  is  indicative  of  the 
School  of  Family  Life’s  commitment  to  strengthen  society  by  strength¬ 
ening  families. 

Free  Independent  Study  Offered 

hy  Thomas  Reed 

Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  has  been  continually  broaden¬ 
ing  its  efforts  to  encourage  all  people  to  develop  a  love  for  learning.  It 
started  with  the  opening  of  Brigham  Young  Academy,  continued  with 
the  university’s  Study  Abroad  program  and  satellite  campuses,  and  now 
BYU  will  offer  free  on-line  Independent  Study  courses. 

The  courses  offered  will  focus  on  family  history,  family  life.  The 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  These  personal 
enrichment  courses  will  teach  important  life  skills,  essential  scripture 
study  principles,  and  the  use  of  the  latest  genealogical  tools.  The  cours¬ 
es  are  being  designed  and  taught  by  BYU  faculty  who  are  experts  in 
their  fields.  It  is  certain  that  BYU  will  succeed  in  bringing  life-long 
learning  to  an  increasing  number  of  people  around  the  world. 

More  information  on  this  exciting  new  opportunity  can  be  found 
on  the  BYU  Continuing  Education  web  page  by  clicking  on 
Independent  Study  at,  http://ce.byu.edu. 

Former  Director  Promoted 

hy  Roh  Zawrotny 

After  working  diligently  for  six  years  directing  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS),  Vernon  Heperi  was  recently  appointed 
Associate  Dean  of  Student  Life  at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU). 
His  gregarious,  caring  personality  and  inspirational  leadership  will  be 
missed  in  the  MSS  office  as  he  takes  those  valuable  assets  with  him  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  responsibilities  of  his  new  position.  As 
Associate  Dean,  Heperi  will  help  oversee  various  student  services  that 
BYU  provides.  We  warmly  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion. 
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What  to  do,  What  to  do... 

by  Natalie  Walus 

As  a  freshman  this  semester,  I  realized  that  the  only 
way  to  make  my  time  at  BYU  worthwhile  was  to  get 
involved.  I  started  looking  for  something  I  could  learn 
from  and  enjoy— that  something  was  writing  for  Eagle’s 
Eye.  But  writing  isn’t  for  everyone,  and  that’s  okay. 

BYU  has  hundreds  of  activities  to  participate  in. 
Where  can  you  go  to  find  out  about  them?  The  Student 
Connection  (http://studentconnection.byu.edu).  This  Web 
site  is  the  authority  on  fun  at  BYU.  Everything  from  aca¬ 
demic  internships  to  the  fencing  club  and  service  projects 
can  be  found  here— and  much  more. 

Multiculturally  speaking,  there  are  plenty  of  activi¬ 
ties.  There  are  over  twenty  clubs  devoted  to  culture.  Some 
examples  are,  the  Polynesian  Club,  Hebrew  Club,  and 
Japan  Club:  all  can  be  found  on  the  Student  Connection. 

Whether  it’s  a  club,  a  sport,  or  football  games,  the  key 
to  enjoying  college  is  doing  more  than  just  reading  books 
and  going  to  class,  it’s  branching  out  and  experiencing 
new  things— it’s  participating  and  getting  involved! 

Justice  O’Connor  Visits  BYU 

by  Trevor  Reed 

A  highlight  of  attending  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  has  always  been  the  weekly  devotionals  and 
forums.  This  last  September,  the  BYU  community  was 
privileged  to  welcome  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor  as  the  monthly  forum 
speaker. 

As  she  began.  Justice  O’Connor  told  of  her  childhood 
on  the  Lazy-B  ranch  in  Arizona.  “What  counted  [on  the 
ranch]  was  confidence,  and  the  ability  to  do  whatever  was 
required  to  maintain  the  ranch  in  good  working  order.” 
That  same  philosophy  has  helped  shape  her  life  and  is  a 
large  part  of  her  work:  keeping  our  nation  in  “good  work¬ 
ing  order.” 

Justice  O’Connor  continued  by  speaking  about  liber¬ 
ty,  and  the  importance  of  a  supreme  court  system  to 
uphold  the  laws  of  our  government.  She  said,  “All  these 
guarantees  are  written  in  language  that  any  literate 
American  can  understand.  [But]  just  writing  them  down 
doesn’t  ensure  that  these  rights  will  be  respected.” 

Finishing  her  remarks,  O’Connor  invited  each  student 
to  “be  part  of  making  the  world  a  safer  place.”  She  was 
given  a  standing  ovation  by  the  student  body  for  her 
example  and  message. 


A  computer-generated  rendering  of  the  old  Smith  Fieldhouse  (middle 
left),  the  Indoor  Practice  Facility  (top  left),  and  the  Student-Athlete 
Center  (middle  right). 


Resources  to  Match  Our  Programs 

by  James  Tschudy 

It  was  during  a  dreary  and  stormy  football  halftime  that 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  President  Merrill  J.  Bateman 
chose  to  announce  that  a  new  Athletic  Complex  would  be  built  to 
serve  BYU’s  student  athletes.  Despite  the  overcast  conditions,  the 
announcement  was  heralded  as  the  new  dawn  and  inspiration  of 
BYU  athletics.  For  more  than  twenty  years  new  facilities  have  been 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  athletic  programs.  By 
next  year  the  new  complex  will  provide  exceptional  resources  to 
match  the  university’s  many  successful  sports  programs. 

The  Athletic  Complex  will  consist  of  two  first-class  facilities  — 
a  Student- Athlete  Center  and  an  Indoor  Practice  Facility.  The 
Student-Athlete  Center  will  provide  conference  rooms,  a  Hall  of 
Fame  showcase,  and  offices  for  the  growing  athletic  administration. 
Space  has  also  been  allotted  for  athlete  support  facilities,  including 
a  student-athlete  academic  center,  a  strength  and  conditioning  cen¬ 
ter,  and  a  nutrition  center. 

Designed  to  assist  teams  during  Utah’s  formidable  winter 
months,  the  new  Indoor  Practice  Facility  will  provide  practice, 
preparation,  and  training  space  for  BYU  teams.  The  new  indoor 
structure  will  contain  a  full  size  120  yard  playing  field  for  practic¬ 
ing  when  weather  conditions  prohibit  or  severely  limit  outdoor  play. 

President  Bateman  stated  that  the  project  is  necessary  “to  pro¬ 
vide  the  very  best  resources  and  facilities  for  our  student-athletes.”' 
The  Student-Athlete  Center  and  Indoor  Practice  Facility  are  being 
built  directly  north  and  west  of  the  George  Albert  Smith  Fieldhouse 
respectively.  Construction  of  the  fifty-three  million  dollar  complex 
began  with  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  on  September  16,  2002.^  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  new  complex  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  fall 
semester  of  2003. 

NOTES 

1 .  Carri  R.  Jenkins,  Board  approves  new  Athletic  Complex,  Y  News,  vol.  28,  no  1, 
(University  Communications),  1. 

2.  Jon  Eyre,  “Field  for  dreamers,”  Daily  Universe.  9  September  2002,  1. 
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The  Empire  of  the  Sultans 


by  Nikilani  Tengan 

Covered  with  ivory  and  inlaid  with 
stained  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  and  col¬ 
ored  glass  paste,  a  gold-decorated  steel 
barrel  gun  with  a  wooden  stock  exempli¬ 
fies  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the 
Ottoman  art  on  display  at  the  Empire  of 
the  Sultans  exhibition  from  the  Nasser  D. 
Khalili  Collection  of  Islamic  Art.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  its  kind 
and  is  now  on  display  at  Brigham  Young 
University’s  (BYU)  Museum  of  Art. 

Open  to  families  and  individuals 
alike,  the  exhibition  made  its  debut  on 
August  17,  2002.  The  collection  is  made 
up  of  over  200  pieces  and  includes  orna¬ 
mental  rugs,  engraved  protective  armor, 
detailed  book  art  with  flowing  calligra¬ 
phy,  and  pottery  decorated  in  the  saz 
style  — an  abstract  floral  design  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Ottoman  artists.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  also  has  many  copies  of  the  Qur’an 
which  to  Muslims  is  the  literal  Word  of 
God  received  by  the  Prophet 
Muhammad. 

The  Ottomans  were  fervent 
Muslims.  As  warriors  of  Islam,  they 
expanded  their  empire  into  Christian 
Europe  and  Iran.  The  heartland  of  the 


Ottoman 

empire  was  in 
Anatolia  (present-day  Turkey), 
but  at  its  peak,  the  empire  also  extended 
over  an  area  which  included  Hungary 
and  Ukraine  in  the  north,  as  well  as 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  most  of 
North  Africa.  Beginning  in  the  late  13'^ 
century,  the  Ottoman  Empire  spanned 
throughout  six  centuries.  The  sultans 
continued  to  reign  until  1922,  making  the 
Ottoman  Empire  the  longest-surviving 
power  in  Islamic  history. 

When  guests  enter  the  exhibition, 
they  are  reminded  of  the  Ottoman’s  vast 
political  and  cultural  influence.  Patrons 
start  their  visit  by  watching  a  ten-minute 
video  that  gives  them  background  history 
and  also  a  sense  of  the  sultans’  splendor 
and  greatness.  The  tour  through  the  exhi¬ 
bition  is  self-guided.  Patrons  are  given 
portable  audio  players  and  earphones  so 
they  can  hear  information  about  the 
objects  on  display.  Empire  of  the  Sultans 
spreads  over  two  floors  of  the  museum. 
The  top  floor  holds  calligraphic  art 
pieces,  armor,  weapons,  and  tapestries, 
while  the  bottom  floor  contains  more 
ornate  rugs,  books,  and  topographic 
folios. 

This  splendid  showing  of  Ottoman 
artistic  expression  belongs  to  the  Nasser 
D.  Khalili  Collection  of  Islamic  Art.  The 
collector  of  the 


Islamic  art.  He  is  the  co¬ 
founder  and  chairman  of  the 
Maimonides  Eoundation,  an 
organization  promoting  peace 
^and  understanding 
between  Jews 


% 

Dr.  Khalili  is  also'’ 


exhibition.  Dr. 
Khalili,  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the 
scholarship  of 


one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Iran  Heritage' 

Foundation,  which  promotes 
and  preserves  the  cultural  heritage  of 
Iran. 

The  collection  has  been  displayed 
around  the  world  in  cities  such  as 
Geneva,  London,  and  Jerusalem.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  exhibition  is  touring  the 
United  States.  Thirteen  museums  will 
host  Empire  of  the  Sultans  in  America. 
Due  to  opportune  availability  and  a  full 
team  of  professional  staff,  BYU’s 
Museum  of  Art  is  honored  to  be  one  of 
the  few  museums  granted  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  host  this  impressive  collection.  The 
scope  of  the  exhibition  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Imperial  Tombs  of  China,  which 
the  museum  hosted  in  1995-1996. 

Empire  of  the  Sultans  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  at  BYU’s  Museum  of  Art  until 
January  20,  2003.  An  exhibition  of  this 
magnitude  will  probably  not  return  to 
campus  for  many  years  or  even  decades. 
It  is  designed  for  people  of  all  ages  — 
children,  teenagers,  and  adults.  Tickets 
may  be  purchased  by  phone  at  (801 )  378- 
2981.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Museum  of  Art  at  (801)  422-8287. 


left:  These  pages  from  ancient  Islamic  texts  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  tediously  written 
and  decorated  with  paints  and  gold  ink. 
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Carmen  Showing  at  BYU 


by  Trevor  Reed 

Georges  Bizet’s  famous  opera. 
Carmen,  was  shown  in  the  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  Harris  Fine  Arts 
Center  during  late  October  and  early 
November  of  this  year.  With  a  cast  of 
many  talented  vocalists  and  dancers,  a 
symphony  orchestra,  and  world  class 
directing,  the  School  of  Music  produced  a 
magnificent  performance  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  work. 

In  the  twilight  of  his  career,  Bizet— not 
normally  known  for  his  profound  concep¬ 
tual  composing— wrote  a  powerful  opera 
that  has  become  a  prominent  piece  of 
musical  literature.  His  opera.  Carmen,  is 
the  story  of  man’s  fight  with  temptation. 
As  it  starts,  the  audience  becomes 
acquainted  with  Don  Jose,  an  honest  mili¬ 
tary  man.  He  is  engaged  to  the  stunning 
Michaela,  and  seems  to  have  the  perfect 
life.  After  meeting  Carmen  — the 
temptress— and  avoiding  her  at  first,  he 
later  gives  in  to  her,  letting  his  heart  wan¬ 
der  from  his  true  love.  Giving  into  temp¬ 
tation  proves  Jose’s  fate,  as  he  falls  faster 
and  faster,  to  a  tragic  end— where  he 
becomes  both  victim  and  perpetrator.' 
Bizet’s  opera  is  a  powerful  lesson:  man 
should  control  his  passions,  not  be  subject 
to  them. 

Playing  the  part  of  Don  Jose  during 
several  performances  was  Sangin  Han,  a 
student  from  Korea.  With  excellent  poise, 
and  the  help  of  other  lead  singers,  he 
showed  audiences  his  great  passion  for 
music— his  contribution  to  BYU  and  the 
opera  were  phenomenal. 

“The  BYU  music  program  is  really 
great— lots  of  singing  opportunities,”  said 
Han  after  a  performance.  He  has  been  a 
graduate  student  at  BYU  for  the  last  two 
years  after  graduating  from  the  Korean 
National  University  of  Arts.  “The  teachers 
here  are  very  kind  and  generous,  and 
inspired  .  . .  it’s  been  hard  to  study  because 
of  the  language  barrier  .  .  .  [but]  the  teach¬ 
ers  at  BYU  devote  themselves  very  much. 
I  learned  lots  of  things  from  them.”  Han  is 
a  very  insightful  and  dedicated  vocalist— 
he  plans  to  join  a  professional  opera  com¬ 


pany  after  graduation  and  teach  voice 
lessons  to  upcoming  artists. 2 

Another  major  contribution  to  the 
opera  was  the  BYU  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  with  Kory  Katseanes  conduct¬ 
ing.  Katseanes,  also  an  assistant  conduc¬ 
tor  for  the  Utah  Symphony  and  conducting 
professor  at  BYU,  showed  great  energy 
throughout  each  of  the  nine  performances. 
The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  also  received 
rave  reviews  in  its  many  performances 
since  the  Carmen  production,  and  plans  to 
visit  the  Phoenix,  Arizona  area  in  the 
beginning  of  January  as  part  of  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  Phoenix  Alumni 
Association. 

Creating  a  masterful  performance  in 
opera  is  by  nature  difficult.  Carmen  direc¬ 
tor  Lawrence  P.  Vincent  said,  ''Carmen  is 
a  particularly  challenging  production  for 
several  reasons.  The  sheer  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  a  director  must  move  on  and  off  the 
stage  is  staggering.  The  costumes,  props, 
vocal  coaching,  lighting,  sound,  live 
accompaniment,  chorus,  and  ballet  could 
have  made  the  production  overwhelm- 
ing.”3  Vincent  has  been  a  soloist  with  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  and  Vienna  Volksoper, 
as  well  as  professor  at  BYU  for  many 
years. 4  He  brought  valuable  insight  to  the 
performance. 

This  year’s  performance  of  Carmen 
was  a  great  success.  Hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  members  of  the  Provo 
community  were  in  attendance  at  the  per¬ 
formances.  To  BYU  students,  the  per¬ 
forming  arts  are  definitely  a  top  priority. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  BYU  faculty,  and 
for  the  students  who  made  this  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  outstanding. 

NOTES 

1 .  BYU  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communications. 
“Carmen”  concert  program.  23  October  -  2 
November  2002. 

2.  Sangin  Han,  telephone  conversation  with  author,  4 
November  2002, 

3.  See  note  1  above. 

4.  BYU  School  of  Music:  Faculty  Directory.  BYU 
School  of  Music.  5  November  2002, 
(http://www.byu.edu/music/facultylist.html). 


above:  Suzanne  Wootton,  playing  Carmen, 
lures  Sangin  Han,  playing  Don  Jose,  during  the 
first  act  of  Bizet’s  Carmen.  “If  you  love  me, 
beware!”  sings  the  imprisoned  Carmen  as  she 
tempts  the  heart  of  her  watchman.  The  opera 
was  performed  during  October  and  November. 
2002.  below:  A  poster  announcing  the  opera. 
The  opera  was  performed  on  nine  different 
nights  due  to  popularity. 
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New  MSS  Emplpxe^ 


New  MSS  Director 

hy  Rob  Zawwtny 

Born  in  Provo  and  raised  in  Orem,  Lisa 
Muranaka  is  no  stranger  to  Utah,  or  to  the 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  office 
for  that  matter.  Having  previously  worked  as 
the  office  recruiting  coordinator,  Lisa  was  recently  appointed  as 
the  new  MSS  Director.  Her  responsibilities  may  have  changed, 
but  not  her  love  for  multiculturalism  and  working  with  students. 

The  second  of  five  children,  Lisa  was  raised  in  a  traditional 
Japanese  household  where  her  parents  emphasized  the  importance 
of  education,  hard  work,  and  honesty.  Growing  up  she  enjoyed 
writing  and  practicing  the  piano.  She  was  also  an  avid  volleyball 
player— it  was  while  receiving  help  from  a  physical  therapist  for 
an  injury  that  she  realized  she  also  wanted  to  “[help]  people  and 
[make]  them  feel  better.” 

Pursuing  that  desire,  Lisa  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
physical  therapy  from  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  and  also 
served  a  Spanish-speaking  mission  in  San  Diego,  California. 
Afterwards,  while  working  for  BYU  School  Relations  to  save 
money  for  graduate  school,  she  found  that  her  desire  to  help  oth¬ 
ers  “[could]  be  fulfilled  through  .  .  .  education  systems.”  Lisa 
recently  received  her  master’s  degree  in  Educational  Leadership 
and  is  excited  about  her  new  role  in  the  office. 


There’s  a  New  Manager  in 
the  Office 

by  Natalie  Wains 

A  lot  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  to  make 
the  Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  % 
office  run  efficiently.  There  are  employees  to  “■ 
be  seen  to,  receptionists  to  train,  and  supplies  to  be  ordered,  not  to 
mention  financial  records  to  keep  track  of  And  who  faithfully  works 
on  all  of  this  infonnation?  The  Office  Manager— Ryan  Koch— who 
Joined  the  office  staff  Just  this  semester. 

Growing  up  in  an  Air  Force  family,  Ryan  has  lived  in  eight  states, 
two  countries,  and  speaks  four  languages.  Music,  particularly  the 
piano,  has  always  been  part  of  Ryan’s  life.  In  fact,  he  has  composed  a 
musical  on  The  Book  of  Monnon  prophet  Abinadi,  which  has  been 
performed  by  church  stakes.  He  is  a  recent  graduate  from  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU),  where  he  majored  in  International 
Relations.  This  came  in  handy  as  he  interned  for  the  American 
Embassy  in  Sweden— where  he  also  served  his  mission. 

Ryan  has  been  married  since  January  to  the  former  Laura 
Conover  and  was  planning  on  moving  to  California  last  summer.  His 
plans  changed  at  summer’s  end  when  he  felt  he  should  stay  in  Utah. 
Wanting  to  find  a  gcxid,  wholesome  place  to  work,  he  endeavored  to 
find  employment  at  BYU.  Because  of  his  travels,  he  felt  that  a  Job  in 
the  MSS  office  would  fit  his  personality  and  experience— these  quali¬ 
ties  are  Just  what  make  him  an  excellent  asset  to  the  MSS  team. 
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Important  Deadlines 

*New  applicants  to  BYU  are  encouraged  to  apply  via  an  online  application.  The  admissions 
application  can  be  accessed  by  going  to  BYU’s  homepage,  choosing  the  “Apply 
Electronically”  option  and  then  selecting  “Undergraduate  Application." 

BYU  New  Student  Admission  Deadlines: 

Fall  2003  15  February  2003 

Spring/Summer  2003  15  February  2003 

Winter  2004  1  October  2003 


*Financial  need  for  federal  Pell  Grants  and  other  financial  need  awards  is  determined  by  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA).  The  quickest  and  simplest 
method  to  apply  for  financial  aid  (i.e.  Pell  Grant)  is  online  at  httpAWww'.fafsa.ed.gov.  BYU's 
Institutional  Code  for  the  FAFSA  is  003670.  Once  a  student  has  submitted  the  FAFSA  they 
should  monitor  the  progress  of  its  processing  through  the  BYU  Financial  Aid  (VIP)  link  on 
Route  Y.  Students  may  be  asked  to  verify  or  submit  additional  information.  Through  the  link, 
students  may  also  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  with  questions  or  concerns.  The  FAFSA 
must  be  completed  before  students  are  considered  for  MSS  scholarships.  Tribal  scholarships. 
BIA,  or  other  non-BYU  Scholarships. 

FAFSA  2003-04  Available:  October  2002 

FAFSA  2002-2003  Deadline:  1  October  2003 

*The  application  for  Multicultural  need-based,  academic,  and  leadership  scholarships  for  2003- 
2004  is  now  available  online  at  http://ar.byu.edu.  All  continuing  students  must  reapply  each 
year.  Tribal.  BIA,  and  non-BYU  Scholarship  Financial  Needs  Analysis  (FNA)  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  MSS  office  in  1320  Wilkinson  Student  Center  (WSC).  Students  should  allow 
three  days  for  processing  of  these  forms.  Students  who  submit  FNA’s  less  then  three  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  a  deadline  receive  no  guarantee  their  form  will  be  processed  in  time. 

MSS  Scholarship  Deadline:  15  April  2003 

*Continuing  students  should  apply  for  university  scholarships  through  the  Scholarship 
Applications  option  on  Route  Y.  By  completing  a  “comprehensive”  application,  students  will 
be  considered  for  all  general  scholarships  offered  by  the  university. 

University  Scholarship  Application  Deadlines: 

Spring/Summer  2003:  15  January  2003 

FallAVinter  2004:  15  April  2003 


*Students  wishing  to  defer  enrollment  to  BYU  for  full-time  Church  missionary  service  or  other 
reasons  must  complete  both  the  university's  BYU  LDS  Missionary  and  Scholarship  Deferment 
(available  in  Admissions  Office  in  the  Smoot  Administration  Building)  and  MSS  postpone¬ 
ment  forms  to  ensure  their  position  and  scholarships  are  held  for  them.  Other  students  wish¬ 
ing  to  defer  enrollment  for  other  reasons  should  complete  the  Continuing  Student  Enrollment 
and  Scholarship  Deferment  Application  in  addition  to  the  MSS  postponement.  Students  should 
apply  for  these  scholarships  as  if  they  were  continuing  at  the  university.  After  being  awarded 
a  scholarship,  they  can  then  request  it  be  held  for  them.  Students  should  notify  their  MSS  coun¬ 
selor  of  their  return  date  before  the  April  15'*'  MSS  scholarship  deadline  in  order  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  financial  aid  funds.  Students  may  have  their  scholarships  reinstated  upon  their  return 
if  they  remained  in  good  standing  and  fulfilled  their  obligations  prior  to  their  departure. 

*Federal  law  and  university  policy  prohibit  the  MSS  office  from  sharing  financial  information 
with  the  parents,  spouses,  or  friends  of  an  applicant  without  written  permission.  No  such  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  shared  over  the  telephone. 

Multicultural  Student  Services 
Brigham  Young  University 

1320  WSC 

Provo,  UT  84602-7918 
(801)422-3065 
mss@byu.edu 

Financial  Aid  Office 
Brigham  Young  University 

A-41  ASB 
PO  Box  21009 
Provo,  UT  84602-1009 
(801)422-4104 
fmancialaid@byu.edu 


Admissions  Office 
Brigham  Young  University 

A-153  ASB 
Provo,  UT  84602-1110 
(801)422-2507 
admissions@byu.edu 
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Photos  by  Natallie  Walus  amd  Thomas  Reed 


Freshmen  Retreat 


by  Natalie  Walus  and 
Thomas  Reed 


When  we  arrived  at  Spring  Haven 
Lodge  on  the  evening  of  September  thir¬ 
teenth— the  sun  slowly  going  down  and  the 
mountain  air  just  beginning  to  cool— the 
reflection  of  the  rustic,  stone  lodge  glis¬ 
tened  in  the  setting  sun  on  a  nearby  pond. 
The  stage  was  set  for  a  memorable  and 
relaxing  weekend  of  educational  and  spiri¬ 
tual  enrichment. 

After  finding  a  place  to  put  our  belong¬ 
ings,  all  the  freshman  were  given  time  to 
meet  new  people  and  explore  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  Everyone  spread  out  to  find 
their  favorite  activity.  Participants  headed 
for  a  fast-paced  game  of  basketball  with  a 
lowered  rim  on  the  indoor  court,  while  oth¬ 
ers  watched  a  movie.  Still  more  people 
pulled  out  the  ping-pong  table  and  some 
climbed  the  indoor  jungle  gym,  or  played 
pool.  Outside,  others  sat  and  enjoyed  the 
beauty  of  the  canyon.  It  was  our  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  meet  people  from  different  cultures 
with  different  views  away  from  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

As  dinner  came  to  a  close  that  night, 
we  prepared  for  our  guest  speaker,  Abe 
Mills  — Brigham  Young  University’s 
(BYU)  Multicultural  Coordinator.  We  gath¬ 
ered  outside  in  the  brisk  air  of  the 
amphitheater  and  listened  as  he  gave  us 
some  fundamentals  for  success  at  BYU. 
He  told  us  the  four  Aims  of  a  BYU 
Education  — spiritually  strengthening. 


above: 

Canyon,  is 


intellectually  enlarging,  char¬ 
acter  building,  and  lifelong 
learning  and  service— are  vital¬ 
ly  important  and  shouldn’t  be 
taken  lightly.  After  that  he 
spoke  to  us  about  his  wife, 

Rachel,  who  found  that  if  she 
read  her  scriptures  before 
studying,  even  the  most  press¬ 
ing  situation  could  be  con¬ 
quered.  Once  she  had  tried  to 
write  a  paper  without  reading 
her  scriptures  as  time  quickly 
passed  — but  nothing  would 
come.  After  reading  her  scriptures  she  was 
able  to  complete  the  project  with  time  to 
spare. 

Next,  we  split  into  groups  and  were 
blind  folded.  Counselors  led  us  to  a  thick, 
metal  wire  and  left  us  to  find  our  way  to  the 
end.  There  were  voices  all  around— some 
leading  us  on,  some  holding  us  back.  The 
wire  split  several  times  as  it  twisted 
through  trees  and  over  benches— making 
us  lose  our  way.  Einally  we  could  hear  soft 
music  in  the  distance  that  got  louder  as  we 
approached  our  destination.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  wire,  we  were  able 
to  see  and  join  the  choir  that  guided  us. 

The  “Iron  Rod  Walk”  taught  lessons 
that  we  will  never  forget.  Eor  example, 
sometimes  the  helping  voices  sounded  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  that  were  leading  us  astray.  We 
made  the  connection  that 
we  have  to  pay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  music,  just  as 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our 
lives,  no  matter  how  strong 
we  think  we  are.  We  also 
learned  that  following  the 
crowd  can  get  you  off 


Spring  Haven  Lodge,  located  up  Hobble  Creek 
owned  by  BYU,  and  has  been  the  location  for  the 
Freshmen  Retreat  for  last  two  years. 

course— often  we  must  face  life  virtually 
on  our  own  no  matter  how  hard  it  is.  The 
walk  taught  us  that  when  you  hold  to  the 
rod,  you  can  stumble  and  struggle,  but  there 
is  always  something  to  pull  us  back  up. 

The  next  morning,  we  attended  work¬ 
shops  to  teach  us  about  college  life.  We 
received  lessons  in  learning  styles,  finance, 
time  management,  and  career  interests.  The 
counselors  taught  life  skills  that  covered 
dealing  with  credit  cards,  discovering  how 
people  learn  best,  and  finding  a  successful¬ 
ly-balanced  life.  All  of  these  workshops 
helped  us  understand  what  we  would  need 
to  do  to  be  successful  at  BYU  and  in  life. 

In  the  end,  it  was  hard  to  leave  Spring 
Haven  Lodge.  Everything  was  so  peaceful 
that  morning  as  we  packed  up  and  headed 
back  to  Provo,  Utah.  But  the  most  reward¬ 
ing  part  about  leaving  was  being  prepared 
mentally,  emotionally,  and  spiritually  to 
face  the  challenges  of  life  at  BYU  and  in 
the  future— something  all  freshman  should 
learn  as  quickly  as  possible. 


left:  Students  participate  in  a  role-playing  game  designed  to 
teach  good  study  habits.  Other  activities  taught  vital  skills  such 
as  financial  planning,  career  orientation,  and  information  about 
BYU  advisement  centers. 
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The  Spirit  of  One  Voice 


by  Natalie  Wains 


In  high  school,  I  constantly  worried 
about  eveiy'thing  I  needed  to  do  to  get  into 
college.  I  couldn’t  help  but  wonder  if  that 
“B”  on  my  transcript  or  a  lack  of  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities  would 
ruin  my  chances.  Even 
worse  was  that  dreaded 
ACT;  it  was  frightening 
to  think  that  it  could  ulti¬ 
mately  determine  my 
getting  into  Brigham 
Young  University 
(BYU).  I  just  wished 
there  was  someone  who 
could  tell  me  exactly 
what  I  needed  to  do  to 
meet  my  goal.  At  BYU, 

I  have  discovered  that 
there  is  an  organization 
that  could  have  solved 
all  my  college  entrance 
woes— One  Voice. 

One  Voice  is  a  group  of  college  volun¬ 
teers  sponsored  by  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  that  recruits  “spiritually, 
academically,  and  socially  prepared 
Multicultural  students.’’*  In  past  years,  the 
group  accomplished  this  goal  by  perfomiing 
cultural  songs  and  dances  to  teach  high 
school  students  the  value  of  heritage  at 
BYU. 

This  year.  One  Voice  has  expanded 
their  knowledge  by  not  only  sharing  cultur¬ 
al  traditions,  but  learning  leadership  skills  as 
well.  Training  meetings,  held  on 
Wednesdays  from  6:00  to  8:00  p.m.,  serve  to 
prepare  One  Voice  to  teach  others  about 
BYU  and  its  goals.  In  past  meetings  the 
director  of  the  program,  Lupe  Pi’ena,  taught 
public  speaking  so  that  the  participants 
could  convey  their  messages  appropriately. 
Meetings  are  also  used  to  prepare  presenta¬ 
tions  on  the  four  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education: 
intellectually  enlarging,  spiritually  strength¬ 
ening,  character  building,  and  life-long 
learning  and  service.  With  presentations  in 
hand.  One  Voice  then  welcomes  multicul¬ 
tural  high  school  students  to  BYU  and 
teaches  them  the  requirements  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  But  recruiting  and  teaching  are  not  the 
only  aspects  that  make  One  Voice  unique.^ 


When  I  thought  about  attending  One 
Voice’s  first  experience  with  the  ninth  grade 
Xpeditions  participants  {see  related  story  on 
facing  page),  I  was  worried  people  would 


give  me  that,  “Why  are  you  here?”  look.  My 
pedigree  chart  says  I  am  Maori  — the  indige¬ 
nous  people  of  New  Zealand  — but  my  skin 
color  says  differently.  I  look  like  any  other 
Caucasian  girl.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  the  exact  opposite  reaction.  As  1  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rotations  with  one  of  the  high 
school  groups,  I  met  smiling  faces  and 
strong  handshakes  from  every  member. 
They  asked  me  where  I  was  from  and  what 
I  was  doing  there  — not  because  I  didn’t  look 
multicultural,  but  because  I  didn't  look  like 
I  was  in  ninth  grade.  As  cultural  music 
played  in  the  background,  and  One  Voice 
members  continued  to  greet  the  students,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  feel  a  part  of  it.  Just  when 
I  thought  I  would  be  excluded,  1  was  actual¬ 
ly  included.  This  open  attitude  toward  all 
people  is  just  one  quality  that  makes  One 
Voice  stand  out. 

Another  unique  quality  of  One  Voice  is 
their  willingness  to  teach  others.  As  the  pre¬ 
sentations  began,  I  couldn’t  help  but  listen 
to  everything  they  had  to  say,  and  all  the 
new  ways  they  had  to  say  it.  Their  public 
speaking  practice  definitely  proved  effective 
as  they  used  stories,  songs,  and  wise  words 
to  teach  their  audience  about  BYU’s  beliefs 
in  education.  It  was  clear  that  One  Voice 


was  eager  to  show  prospective  students 
what  they  can  accomplish  before  they  come 
to  BYU.  The  presentations  were  successful 
because  the  people  giving  them  literally  live 
the  four  Aims  of  a 
BYU  Education,  and  it 
shows.  They  are  so 
well  rounded,  smart, 
kind,  social,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  with  all 
they  have.  Their  exam¬ 
ples  radiated  through 
their  lessons  and  to 
those  they  taught.  By 
the  end  of  the  meeting, 
it  was  clear  that  every¬ 
one  benefited  from 
their  genuine  love  and 
care  for  all. 

One  Voice  isn’t 
just  a  group  that 
recruits  multicultural 
students.  In  fact,  they  remind  me  of  a  scrip¬ 
ture,  “And  the  Lord  called  his  people  Zion, 
because  they  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  and  dwelt  in  righteousness;  and  there 
was  no  poor  among  them. ”3  One  Voice  is 
still  seeking  to  define  its  exact  role,  but  the 
underlying  theme  of  their  mission  statement 
seems  to  be  the  idea  of  becoming  a  Zion 
people.  The  members  are  of  one  heart  and 
one  mind  as  they  work  together  on  common 
goals  to  learn  and  teach.  They  dwell  in  right¬ 
eousness  by  living  the  standards  they  have 
learned.  And  they  make  sure  that  there  are 
no  poor  among  them  as  they  take  their 
knowledge  and  enrich  the  lives  of  others 
with  it. 

Somehow,  they  have  come  closer  to 
reaching  this  challenging  desire  than  they 
probably  realize.  Their  desire  to  serve  others 
and  leant  from  the  heritage  of  all  people 
truly  unites  their  separate,  distinct  voices 
into  one,  beautiful  voice. 


NOTES: 

1.  One  Voice  Mission  Statement.  2002. 

2.  Shule  Corona,  interview  with  the  author.  13  November 
2002. 

3.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Moses  7:18. 
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The  Xpedition  Continues 

by  James  Tschudy 


What  do  breakfast,  high  school  fresh¬ 
men,  and  the  Cougar  Fight  Song  have  to 
do  with  living  up  to  your  potential?  More 
than  you  might  think!  At  least  that’s  what 
the  organizers  of  October’s  Multicultural 
Student  Services’  (MSS)  Xpeditions  activ¬ 
ity  hope. 

“Getting  people  to  change  the  way 
they  look  at  themselves,”  is  one  way  Jim 
Slaughter,  MSS  Assistant  Director  and 
coordinator  of  the  Xpeditions  program, 
described  its  purpose.  To  him,  the  pro¬ 
gram  also  has  special  significance  for 
youth  who  have  the  potential  to  be  the 
first-generation  college  graduates  in  their 
families.  Xpeditions  encourages  young 
students  to  make  the  most  of  their  high 
school  years  so  they’ll  be  prepared  and 
qualified  to  attend  college  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  Its  goal,  in  the  long  run,  is  to  help 
more  students  of  multicultural  heritage 
realize  their  potential  by  gaining  the 
advanced  education  that  will  make  them 
successful  and  self-reliant. 

In  May  of  this  year,  multicultural  stu¬ 
dents  from  a  local  junior  high  were  invited 
to  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  to 
become  the  first  participants  in  the 
Xpeditions  program.  When  the  day’s 
activities  were  finished,  they  were 
promised  that  they  would  continue  to  hear 
from  BYU’s  MSS  office.  True  to  their 
word,  MSS  invited  the  students  back  to 
BYU  for  a  follow-up  breakfast  and 
activity  this  October. 

The  regular  follow-up  visits  are 
intended  to  strengthen  and  support 
students  as  they  pilot  their  way 
through  the  rigors  of  high  school  and 
adolescent  life.  According  to 
Slaughter,  the  follow-up  activities 
are  “a  matter  of  letting  them  know 
that  someone  is  interested  in  what 
happens  to  them  and  how  they  do  in 
school .  .  .  We’re  just  trying  to  add  to 
the  positive  feedback.”  This  October 
was  the  first  opportunity  the  program 
had  to  lend  that  support. 

The  follow-up  activity  was  full 
of  enriching  experiences  for  those  in 
attendance.  To  break  the  ice,  groups 
were  asked  to  link  arms  in  a  huge 
human  knot  and  then  unravel  them¬ 


selves.  One  Voice,  a  MSS-sponsored  lead¬ 
ership  group  {see  related  story  on  facing 
page),  welcomed  the  new  high  school 
freshmen  to  BYU  following  the  game. 
After  a  brief  introduction  and  song,  the 
participants  were  divided  into  four  groups 
which  rotated  between  workshops 
designed  to  introduce  the  four  Aims  of  a 
BYU  Education.  These  workshops  pre¬ 
sented  values  and  ideas  to  reinforce  each 
student’s  desire  to  prepare  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

Drumming  their  shoes  on  the  floor, 
students  helped  provide  sound  effects  as 
Cynthia  Arocha  of  One  Voice  acted  out  a 
personal  experience  she  had  in  high 
school.  Other  skits,  songs,  games,  posters, 
and  discussions  with  the  youth  were  used 
to  convey  varied  messages.  An  entertain¬ 
ing  round  of  Jeopardy  and  the  Cougar 
Fight  Song  ended  the  day’s  events.  Once 
again,  the  students  were  promised  contin¬ 
ued  support  from  the  MSS  office. 
While  good  character,  hard  work, 
spirituality,  breadth  of  experience, 
and  service  were  the  manifest 
lessons,  underneath  the  presentations 
was  a  more  important  message:  we 
care  about  you  and  what  you  become. 

So  how  well  have  students 
grasped  the  underlying  message 
about  their  potential?  When  asked 
how  Xpeditions  was  helping  him  and 


others  prepare  for  college,  Juan  Jaar,  one 
of  the  participants,  responded,  “It’s  moti¬ 
vating  people  to  be  what  they  want  to  be 
when  they  grow  up.” 

The  Xpeditions  program  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  motivate  and  encourage  young  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  new  group  of 
students  will  be  invited  to  join  Xpeditions 
each  year.  Future  activities  to  follow-up 
with  participants  are  already  in  the  works. 
Eventually,  the  students  will  be  invited  to 
apply  to  SOAR  (Summer  of  Academic 
Refinement),  the  MSS  college-preparation 
program  for  high  school  juniors. 
Dedicated  to  helping  students  prepare  for 
college,  the  program  will  continue  to 
inspire  multicultural  youth  to  reach  their 
potential  and  look  at  themselves  in  a  new 
light. 

Xpeditions 

*  BYU  MULTICULTURAL  STUDENT  SERVICES 


above:  Xpeditions  partici¬ 
pants  enjoy  comraderie  and 
fun  experiences  at  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  activities. 

left:  Cynthia  Arocha,  an 
Xpeditions  counselor,  helps 
translate  for  students  who 
speak  English  as  a  second 
language. 
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Go  Forth  to  Serve: 

Chauma  Kee 
Jansen 

by  Nikilani  Tengan 


As  you  enter  Brigham  Young 
University’s  (BYU)  campus, 
beside  the  road  a  stone  marker 
stands  erect  with  the  campus  motto 
engraved  on  it:  “Enter  to  learn,  Go  forth 
to  serve.”  Students  at  BYU  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  study  and  work  hard  to  get  a 
good  education,  not  only  to  become  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  future,  but  also  to 
become  better  equipped  to  go  out  and 
serve  other  people  in  the  communities 
around  them.  Chauma  Kee  Jansen  is 
one  student  among  many  who  is  follow¬ 
ing  this  doctrine  of  extending  service. 

Chauma  Kee  Jansen  was  horn 
August  10,  1977  in  Salt  Lake  City,  near 
Kamas,  the  “Gateway  to  the  Uintas” 
mountain  range.  Jansen  is  the  second  to 
the  youngest  of  five  siblings  and  has  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  She  holds  a 
deep  respect  and  pride  for  her  Native 
American  heritage,  which  is  a  unique 
combination  of  Navajo  and 
Assinaboine-Sioux. 

Jansen  came  to  BYU  in  September 
of  1999  after  transferring  from  Utah 
Valley  State  College.  Like  many  other 
new  students,  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  college  was  difficult  for 
Jansen.  At  the  beginning  of  her  college 
experience,  Jansen  was  unsure  of  what 
direction  she  should  follow.  “It  wasn’t 
until  I  actually  took  a  step  back  and 
thought  about  the  future  I  wanted  to 


have.  As  soon  as  I  figured  out  what 
interested  me,  I  chose  a  major  and 
became  focused  on  it.”  After  taking 
some  general  classes,  Jansen  took  a  keen 
interest  in  learning  about  people  and 
current  social  problems  and  decided  to 
major  in  sociology.  She  enjoys  this  field 
of  study,  which  helps  her  understand 
people  on  a  more  in-depth  level  and 
trains  her  to  recognize  their  different 
problems  and  needs.  Jansen  plans  to  use 
the  knowledge  she’s  gained  to  help  oth¬ 
ers.  One  of  her  future  goals  is  to  start  up 
a  non-profit  practice  where  people  can 
come  to  receive  free  consultations. 

While  at  BYU,  Jansen  has  been  the 
recipient  of  a  BYU  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS)  scholarship. 
She  is  very  grateful  for  the  counselors 
and  financial  aid  that  have  been  provid¬ 
ed  for  her  and  other  students  through 
MSS.  The  service  provided  by  the  MSS 
staff  has  greatly  blessed  her  life  so  that 
she  could  have  the  opportunity  to  focus 
on  her  education. 

While  on  campus,  Chauma  was  also 
blessed  to  meet  a  special  man  named 
Dusty  Jansen  whom  she  married  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  last  June.  Since  they 
have  been  together,  Chauma  and  Dusty 
have  actively  participated  in  educational 
programs  outside  of  school.  For  three 
years  now,  they  have  traveled  together 
to  visit  surrounding  elementary  schools 


and  make  presentations  to  young  stu¬ 
dents  to  show  them  the  importance  of 
their  Native  American  culture.  Jansen 
and  her  husband  tell  native  stories,  sing 
native  songs,  and  perform  special  Native 
American  dances  that  teach  the  students 
the  history  of  the  different  tribes.  “We 
decided  to  share  the  things  that  will 
inspire  them  to  seek  a  higher  education, 
be  better  people,  and  have  a  bit  of 
Native  American  awareness,”  said 
Jansen.  Many  elementary  students  and 
teachers  don’t  realize  the  importance  or 
the  enriching  value  of  the  Native 
American  culture,  so  Jansen  and  her 
husband  are  looking  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  by  helping  people  become  more 
aware  and  informed. 

While  attending  BYU,  students  can 
gain  experience  and  training  in  certain 
areas  other  than  education  that  will 
broaden  their  horizons  and  opportunities 
in  life.  Earning  a  degree  helps  a  student 
become  specialized  in  a  certain  field  — 
Jansen  has  gone  beyond  this.  Not  only 
has  she  gained  a  valuable  education  that 
will  help  her  in  her  future,  she  has  also 
learned  the  importance  of  service  in  the 
lives  of  herself  and  others.  Jansen’s 
sweet  smile  and  gentle  manner  show  the 
humble  care  that  she  has  for  people  and 
her  willingness  to  go  forth  and  serve. 
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Distinguishing  Himself 

Rob  Foster 


by  Rob  Zawrotny 


In  a  small  corner  office  at  Brigham 
Young  University’s  Student  Service 
Association  (BYUSA),  a  plaque  with  a 
newspaper  clipping  sits  on  a  shelf.  The 
headline  reads,  “Black  BYU  student  is 
elected  president.”  For  Rob  Foster,  the 
words  serve  as  a  reminder  of  where  he 
came  from  and  what  he  has  been  through. 
But  more  importantly,  he  says,  “It  reminds 
me  that  I  can  achieve  anything  as  I  put  my 
mind  to  it.” 

Though  he  is  the  first  African- 
American  president  of  BYUSA,  Foster 
would  prefer  to  stand  out  in  a  different 
way.  The  twenty-six-year-old  senior, 
majoring  in  psychology,  has  a  personal 
motto  from  The  Book  of  Mormon  that  cap¬ 
tures  his  feelings  on  how  he  wants  to  be 
remembered.  “And  they  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  zeal  towards  God,  and 
also  towards  men;  for  they  were  perfectly 
honest  in  all  things;  and  they  were  firm  in 
the  faith  of  Christ,  even  unto  the  end” 
(Alma  27:27).  “In  the  end,”  Foster  says, 
“that’s  what  I  want  to  be  distinguished  for. 
Not  necessarily  for  [being]  the  first 
African-American  BYUSA  president, 
which  is  a  great  honor,  but  I’ll  feel  more 
respected  and  distinguished  for  being  per¬ 
fectly  honest  and  upright  in  all  things.” 

Foster  has  already  been  diligently 
working  at  setting  himself  apart.  Bom  in 
New  Jersey,  his  mother  Sally  sent  him  to 
live  in  a  more  positive  family  environment 
with  his  Great  Aunt  and  Uncle  in  North 
Carolina.  It  was  Foster’s  mother— herself 


a  convert— who  introduced  him  to  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  which  he  later  joined  when  he  was 
fourteen.  Self  described  as  being  shy  and 
speaking  with  a  stutter  as  a  youth,  Foster 
often  felt  like  an  outsider.  However,  ath¬ 
letics  were  a  constant  emotional  outlet  and 
friend.  He  loved  all  sports,  in  particular 
swimming  and  basketball.  When  it  came 
down  to  choosing  between  them  in  high 
school,  he  picked  the  latter  and  starred  as 
captain  of  the  team. 

His  choice  paid  off  when  he  received  a 
basketball  scholarship  from  Ricks 
College-now  BYU-Idaho  (BYU-I). 
Unfortunately,  he  injured  his  knee  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  freshman  year  in  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Upon  returning  to  North 
Carolina,  Foster  listened  to  a  fireside  that 
inspired  him  to  go  on  a  mission.  He  was 
called  to  serve  in  the  Arcadia  California 
Mission,  which  he  loved,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  BYU-I.  However,  basketball 
was  just  not  the  same,  and  after  his  first 
season  back  Foster  made  the  difficult  deci¬ 
sion  to  stop  playing.  Instead  he  got 
involved  in  clubs  and  student  government, 
where  he  realized  that  he  loved  “helping 
people  and  being  around  people.” 

After  transferring  to  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU),  Foster  continued  to 
serve  with  zeal.  “Volunteering  consumed 
me  almost  like  basketball  did  when  I  was  a 
kid,”  he  says.  Foster  became  Vice 
President  of  University  Student  Council 
with  BYUSA,  and  desiring  to  make  BYU  a 


better  place,  decided  to  run  for  president 
last  year,  which  he  in  turn  won.  In  his  new 
position,  Foster  is  striving  to  develop  a 
Zion-like  community  and  act  as  a  force  for 
change  at  BYU.  He  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  “touched  the  life  of  some 
individual  that  made  them  want  to  stay 
here  longer.” 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  at 
BYUSA,  Foster  also  finds  himself  balanc¬ 
ing  two  part  time  jobs,  a  full  load  of  class¬ 
es,  and  family  life.  He  recently  married 
Carlene  Davis  of  Riverton,  Utah,  and  they 
are  expecting  their  first  child  in  March. 
Upon  graduating  he  plans  to  attend  optom¬ 
etry  school.  And  what  does  he  look  for¬ 
ward  to  in  the  future?  “I  have  this  vision  of 
myself  with  my  wife  in  the  temple  with  our 
kids  and  our  grandkids.  When  that  hap¬ 
pens  forty  years  from  now,”  Foster  says,  “I 
think  that’s  when  I’ll  feel  successful.  I’ll 
feel  like  I’ve  accomplished  something, 
because  I  feel  that  my  success  will  come 
from  my  children’s  success  in  the  gospel.” 

Despite  what  he  has  already  accom¬ 
plished,  Rob  Foster  does  not  view  himself 
as  a  role  model.  Instead,  he  hopes  when 
people  see  him  they  will  understand  that 
anything  is  possible.  “I  was  a  silent  kid 
from  North  Carolina  who  worked  on  a  stut¬ 
ter .. .  who  will  graduate  [from]  BYU,  and 
will  go  on  to  be  an  optometrist.  I  think 
those  things  are  credible.”  One  might  even 
say  “mcredible.” 
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Inspiring  Real  Change: 

Dr.  Eddie  Brown 


by  Jarrett  Macanas 

Brigham  Young  declared,  “Our  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  such  as  to 
improve  our  minds  and  fit  us  for 
increased  usefulness;  to  make  us  of  greater 
service  to  the  human  family.”'  As  Dr. 
Brown  ponders  what  the  future  holds  for 
him  and  the  legacy  he  will  leave  behind, 
he  can  reflect  on  the  profound  effect  those 
inspired  words  have  had  in  his  life’s  work. 

Hundreds  of  people  gather  nation-wide 
to  attend  lectures  presented  by  Dr.  Eddie 
Frank  Brown,  a  member  of  the  President’s 
Advisory  Board  for  Tribal  Colleges  and 
Universities.  With  those  responsibilities. 
Brown  is  also  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Community  Affairs  and  the  Director  of  the 
Kathryn  M.  Buder  Center  for  American 
Indian  Studies  of  the  George  Warren 
Brown  School  of  Social  Work, 
Washington  University,  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Although  he  is  a  registered 
member  of  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe,  Brown 
is  also  affiliated  with  the  Tohono  O’odham 
Nation. 

This  success  story  begins  with  Brown’s 
humble  childhood  in  Ajo,  Arizona.  Life 
was  unfortunately  hard  because  of  a  rough 
economic  situation  within  his  family. 
However,  a  pivotal  moment  occurred  at 
age  nine,  when  Brown  was  taught  the 
truths  of  the  restored  gospel,  and  was  bap¬ 
tized  a  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  He  remained 
active  in  the  Church,  participating  in  the 
Scouting  program  and  church  sporting 
events.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  devel¬ 
oped  a  testimony  of  his  divine  nature, 
understanding  who  he  was  and  what  he 
could  become.  Years  passed  and  a  mission 
call  to  the  Alaskan-Canadian  Mission 
came.  It  was  in  the  North  that  Brown  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  several  Indian 
communities;  an  experience  that  prepared 
him  for  what  was  to  become  a  lifetime  of 


service  dedicated  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Native  American  peoples. 

After  his  mission,  the  young, 
aspiring  Brown  climbed  aboard  a 
Greyhound  Bus  headed  for  Provo, 

Utah  and  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU).  Upon  finishing 
his  undergraduate  studies  in  social 
work  at  BYU,  his  consistent  hunger  for 
higher  education  brought  him  to  receive 
his  masters  and  doctorate  degrees  in  social 
work  from  the  University  of  Utah.  His 
pursuit  of  excellence  did  not  stop  after  the 
books  were  closed.  Perfect  timing  had 
arrived  for  Brown  to  anxiously  engage  in 
good  works,  and  apply  his  knowledge  to 
change  the  world.  And  engage  he  did. 

Throughout  his  respectable  career,  the 
university  professor  has  at  one  point,  rep¬ 
resented  Native  Americans  at  all  of  the 
highest  administrative  levels  of  Tribal, 
State,  and  Federal  Governments.  Being 
nationally  and  locally  recognized  for  his 
expertise  in  Indian  Affairs,  Brown  is  also 
known  for  his  successful  direction  in 
research  projects.  Currently,  he  heads  sev¬ 
eral  research  projects  concerning  the 
impacts  of  welfare  reform,  child  welfare 
services,  and  diabetes  on  American  Indian 
families.  “I  don’t  do  research  Just  for 
research’s  sake;  1  do  it  to  find  solutions 
and  answers,  to  make  a  difference,”  said 
Brown. 2 

The  President  of  The  United  States  rec¬ 
ognized  the  dedication  Brown  has  had  for 
making  a  difference  and  sparking  real 
change.  Recently,  President  Bush  appoint¬ 
ed  Brown  as  one  of  fourteen  members  of 
the  President’s  Advisory  Board  for  Tribal 
Colleges  and  Universities.  “Tribal  col¬ 
leges  are  important  stepping  stones  to  fur¬ 
ther  education.  Tribal  colleges  open 
opportunities.  They  prepare  students  for 
future  employment,  giving  students  the 


critical  skills  they  need  to  be  successful. ”3 
One  of  the  problems  tribal  colleges  face  is 
insufficient  funding  to  adequately  accom¬ 
modate  students  with  facilities  and  profes¬ 
sors.  The  Advisory  Board  was  organized 
to  assure  that  federal  departments  within 
the  government  are  working  to  offer 
resources  to  support  tribal  colleges. 

The  secret  of  applying  BYU’s  motto 
“Enter  to  learn,  go  forth  to  serve, in 
one’s  life  must  be  to  ask  these  simple 
questions:  What  can  I  do?  How  can  /  he  of 
service?  Brown  says  “Every  goal  I  set  out 
to  accomplish  must  have  a  purpose,  it 
must  have  a  significant  result  to  create  real 
change.  When  I  was  at  BYU,  we  were 
taught  that  we  would  be  leaders,  and  that 
we  would  change  the  world. ”3  Today,  Dr. 
Eddie  Brown  continues  to  create  real 
change,  educating  and  inspiring  the  young 
minds  that  will  enrich  tomorrow  and 
change  the  world. 

NOTES 

1.  Brigham  Young,  Journal  of  Discourses, 'io\.  10 
(London:  Latter-day  Saints'  Depot.  1856-1886). 

2.  Dr.  Eddie  Brown,  telephone  interview  with  the  author, 

2  October  2002. 

3.  Ibid. 

4  Brigham  Young  University  mission  statement. 

5.  Brown,  interview. 
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An  Example  of  Courage; 

Judy  Mansfield 


by  Trevor  Reed 


ptimistic,”  responded  Aileen 
(Mansfield  when  asked  to  describe 
her  mother.  “In  all  she’s  been 
through,  my  mom  is  very  optimistic.”  And 
you  would  have  to  agree  with  her.  Judy 
Mansfield,  a  perfect  example  of  courage 
and  optimism,  has  been  an  inspiration  as 
well  as  a  great  leader  in  her  Washington 
state  community. 

Mansfield  was  born  in  Toppenish, 
Washington,  a  small  community  located  on 
the  Yakama  Indian  Reservation.  Her  fami¬ 
ly,  coming  from  the  Shoshoni  and  Yakama 
tribes,  lived  in  the  countryside  on  a  nine- 
acre  farm,  in  the  shadows  of  the  Cascade 
mountains.  Her  family  has  always  had  an 
important  influence  on  her  life— especially 
her  older  sister  Rena.  “I  think  my  life’s  hero 
would  be  Rena,  my  older  sister  .  .  .  because 
of  her  charity— for  her  it  was  an  every  day 
thing.”  Her  sister’s  influence  must  have 
formed  in  Mansfield  a  desire  to  serve  her 
fellow  man,  because  since  that  time,  she  has 
not  stopped  being  a  leader,  helping  those  in 
need. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mansfield  to 
further  her  education,  she  left  home,  bound 
for  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU).  At 
BYU,  Mansfield  was  awarded  many  honors 
for  her  example  and  service.  She  was 
selected  to  be  Miss  Indian  BYU  and  also 
Miss  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians.  Mansfield  also  participated  in 
some  of  the  many  multicultural  clubs  on  the 
BYU  campus.  She  served  as  a  vice 


president  with  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  club,  and  sang  with  the 
Lamanite  Choir. 

As  a  very  skilled  dancer,  she  was 
selected  to  perform  with  Lamanite 
Generation  (now  known  as  Living 
Legends).  Judy  also  participated  with 
the  “Brimhall  Indians”— a  group  of 
Native  American  students  participating 
in  the  Indian  Education  Program.  She 
remembers,  “I  loved  to  be  with  the 
‘Brimhall  Indians,’  those  who  lived  on  the 
reservations  and  had  no  limit  to  their  sense 
of  humor.”  Mansfield  enjoyed  participating 
in  several  multicultural  programs  during  her 
time  at  BYU,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  leader 
among  her  fellow  students. 

While  competing  in  the  Miss  Indian 
BYU  competition,  Mansfield  became  reac¬ 
quainted  with  friend  and  returned  mission¬ 
ary,  Mike  Mansfield,  who  would  later 
become  her  husband.  The  two  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  Provo  Temple,  and  became  the 
parents  of  six  children:  Brandon,  Aileen, 
Kendall,  Dustin,  Dallin,  and  McHale. 

With  all  the  blessings  in  Mansfield’s 
life,  she  has  also  passed  through  difficult 
challenges.  In  1994,  Mansfield  and  her 
children  were  left  without  a  husband  and 
father  after  a  fatal  car  accident  took  Mike’s 
life.  She  describes  how  tough  times  helped 
her  to  be  a  stronger  person.  “My  testimony 
grew  profoundly  during  this  time.  I 
learned  of  Heavenly  Father  and  Jesus’  love 
and  all  the  blessings  that  come  from  gospel 
principles  and  work.”  Truly  it  has  been 
hard  work,  managing  the  affairs  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  a  single  parent,  but  through  it  all, 
Mansfield  has  maintained  her  faith  in  the 
Lord.  “Putting  my  trust  in  the  Lord  has 
opened  new  windows  of  life.  I  have  seen 
His  assistance  in  my  efforts  when  I  am 
working  hard.  My  burdens  have  been 
lighter  because  He  has  shared  it  with  me.” 


After  Mike’s  death,  and  with  six  chil¬ 
dren  from  ages  12  years  to  9  months, 
Mansfield  decided  to  return  to  college.  She 
received  her  bachelor’s  degree  in 
Mathematics  from  Heritage  College,  and 
continued  on.  A  Master’s  Degree  in 
Education  and  plans  to  complete  another 
Master’s  degree  in  Administration  have 
brought  Mansfield  great  satisfaction.  Now 
known  as  Professor  Mansfield,  Mansfield  is 
a  role  model  for  her  students  in  the  Math 
department  at  Heritage  College. 

Maybe  the  most  exceptional  of 
Mansfield’s  accomplishments  is  her  com¬ 
mitment  to  help  those  with  spiritual  needs. 
She  is  an  active  member  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  has 
served  in  many  capacities,  such  as  Primary 
President,  Young  Women’s  President,  and 
Sunday  School  Teacher.  She  has  also  more 
recently  been  involved  in  a  special  program 
called  the  “M.O.R.O.N.I.  project,”  or 
Missionary  Objective:  Reactivate  Our 
Native  Indians.  The  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
bring  more  Native  American  members  of 
the  Church  back  to  full  membership,  and 
thus  help  those  who  are  passing  through 
life’s  difficult  challenges.  The  program  is 
currently  in  its  third  year,  and  despite  its  rel¬ 
ative  newness,  it  has  already  shown 
results— a  family  directly  related  with  the 
project  was  baptized  and  fellowshipped  into 
the  Church.  Her  service  in  the  Church  is 
just  one  of  the  many  ways  Mansfield  has 
shown  love  to  her  fellow  men. 

Judy  Mansfield  is  truly  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  to  all  those  who  know 
her.  Her  diligence  and  love  of  the  gospel, 
combined  with  her  desire  to  serve  her  fel¬ 
low  men,  are  a  inspiration  to  her  communi¬ 
ty  and  family.  We  commend  her  for  her 
example  and  excellence  as  one  of  BYU’s 
outstanding  alumni. 
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BYU:  A  High-Ranking  Institution 

With  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  the  foundation  it 
provides,  BYU  has  also  received  recognition  for  academic 
excellence.  In  a  school  where  alcohol  consumption  is  lower 
than  any  other,  BYU  students  enjoy  one  of  the  most  favorable 
campus  environments  in  the  country.^  Without  the  common 
issues  of  excessive  violence  and  alcohol-related  accidents,  stu¬ 
dents  can  enjoy  clearer  minds  and  an  improved  atmosphere  for 
learning — with  impressive  results.  According  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  BYU  ranks  29*  out  of  more  than  2,000 
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bout  one  hundred  twenty-five  years  ago,  Karl  G. 
Maeser  and  his  family  were  packing  their  suit¬ 
cases.  They  lived  a  few  blocks  away  from  a 
new  school  called  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy,  which  they  would  now  be  leav- 
ing.  Maeser,  principal  of  the  Academy, 
buffered  through  many  challenges  during  his  stay  in  Provo, 
and  many  financial  issues  were  still  plaguing  his  thoughts. 
He  had  decided  to  accept  an  offer  from  another  school  that 
would  bring  his  family  the  economic  stability  it  desperately 
needed. 

On  a  quiet  walk  through  the  hills  surrounding  Provo, 
Utah,  Maeser's  life  would  change  completely.  He  would 
later  report  to  his  family,  “I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  have 
had  a  dream— 1  have  seen  Temple  Hill  [upper  campus]  filled 
with  buildings  — great  temples  of  learning,  and  I  have  decid¬ 
ed  to  remain  and  do  my  part  in  contributing  to  the  fulfillment 
of  that  dream.”'  Maeser  would  live  to  see  only  a  portion  of 
that  dream  come  to  pass.  Now,  his  Brigham  Young  Academy 
has  become  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU),  home  to  over 
29,000  students  coming  from  all  50  states,  and  110  coun- 
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“Enter  to  Learn” 

Maeser’s  vision  to  do  his  part  is  an  example  of  BYU  s 
motto;  "Enter  to  Learn,  Go  Forth  to  Serve.  ’  This  motto 
explains  that  the  purpose  of  BYU  is  to  gain  knowledge  and 
understanding,  not  only  of  secular  things,  but  of  spiritual 
S  matters  as  well.  Then  with  the  student’s  understanding,  he  is 
I  to  take  his  knowledge  and  contribute  to  society.  That’s  why 
s  to  many  students.  BYU  is  a  “temple  of  learning”— a  place 
■5  where  one  can  grow  and  prepare  spiritually.  Merrill  J- 

1  Eagle’s  Eye 
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Bateman,  member  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Seventy  and  BYU 
President  said,  “An  integral  part  of  the  life  of  this  university  is 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  abiding  in  you.  Brigham 
Young  University  is  a  temple  of  learning. ”3 

Leaders  like  President  Bateman  help  students  maintain 
their  focus.  “I  am  thankful  for  the  atmosphere  of  religion  at 
BYU,”  commented  Lubamba  Ngoyi,  an  electrical  engineering 
student  at  BYU.  “It  helps  me  not  to  lose  focus  on  what’s  most 
important  in  life.”''  A  focus  on  spiritual  aspects  makes  BYU 
different  from  other  schools.  Brigham  Young,  an  early 
prophet  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
explained  why  spiritual  influences  are  so  vital  for  learning.  He 
said,  “Every  art  and  science  known  and  studied  by  the  children 
of  men  is  comprised  within  the  Gospel. Later,  speaking  to 
President  Maeser.  he  charged,  “Brother  Maeser,  I  want  you  to 
remember  that  you  ought  not  to  teach  even  the  alphabet  or  the 
multiplication  tables  without  the  Spirit  of  God.  ®  The 
prophets  of  the  Church  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
educational  focus  at  BYU.  As  students  learn  by  the  spirit,  they 
gain  knowledge  of  the  world  around  them  and  gain  a  stronger 
focus  on  the  plan  of  the  gospel. 


Trevor  Reed 


^  ^  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I 
have  had  a  dream— I  have  seen 
Temple  Hill  filled  with  build¬ 
ings  .  .  .  and  I  have  decided  to 
remain  and  do  my  part.  ^  ^ 
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universities  in  over-all  excellence.  That  position  as  one  of  the 
top  universities  in  the  country  has  attracted  excellent  students. 
Recently  115  National  Merit  Scholars  were  admitted  to  the 
university.*^  BYU  is  a  leader  among  universities  because  of  its 
strong  moral  stance  and  quality  of  education. 

While  BYU  is  a  great  place  to  study  in  general,  two  of  its 
programs  deserve  special  recognition.  BYU’s  nursing  pro¬ 
gram  provides  an  in-depth  course  of  study  and  real-life  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  science  to  students.  The  College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology  offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses  and  gives  stu¬ 
dents  many  opportunities  for  hands-on  experience.  These  two 
programs  attract  dedicated  students  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  because  the  qualified  faculty  and  facilities  open  many 
doors  for  future  careers. 

Nursing  at  BYU 

The  BYU  College  of  Nursing  began  fifty  years  ago,  and 
has  provided  an  extensive  education  to  students.  Since  its 
birth,  the  college  has  supported  both  men  and  women  working 
towards  bachelors  of  science  degrees  in  nursing.  Every  year, 
hundreds  of  students  enter  the  program  and  begin  the  nine- 
semester  course  designed  to  prepare  each  student  to  become  a 
registered  nurse.  Rachel  Giddis,  a  sophomore  from  Shoreline, 
Washington  and  pre-nursing  major  commented,  “The  classes 
I’ve  been  taking  have  been  very,  very  challenging.  But  it’s 
understandable,  because  you  want  to  have  nurses  that  know 
what  they’re  doing. Although  the  classes  are  challenging, 
the  students  understand  that  a  BYU  degree  requires  hard 
work— and  they’re  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it. 

Nursing  at  BYU  takes  students  through  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  hands-on  training.  Freshmen  take  a  selection  of  rig¬ 
orous  math  and  science  classes,  as  well  as  english  and  history 
courses  to  prepare  them  for  intensive  nursing  training. 


Sophomore  year  starts  students  into  hands-on  courses,  such  as 
“Nursing  Assessment  in  a  Community  setting’’— a  course 
designed  to  integrate  a  student’s  communication  skills  in  an 
actual  medical  clinic.  Junior  and  senior  year  courses  are  even 
more  in  depth.  “Nursing  of  Children  in  Crisis’’  and 
“Psychiatric  Nursing’’  are  classes  that  prepare  nurses  for  real- 
life  situations.  All  these  classes  are  brought  to  a  culmination 
in  the  nursing-major  capstone  project,  which  involves  nursing 
of  individuals  and  families  in  multiple  healthcare  settings. 
Through  all  these  classes,  and  hands-on  experiences,  nurses 
are  then  ready  to  take  the  National  Council  Licensing 
Examination,  which  qualifies  them  to  be  a  registered  nurse. 

Along  with  the  courses  of  study,  nursing  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  people  in  foreign  countries.  For  example. 
Professor  Catherine  Coverston  and  seventeen  of  BYU’s  nurs¬ 
ing  students  traveled  to  Guatemala  this  past  year  to  help  in  a 
vaccination  campaign  and  train  local  nurses.  Guatemala, 
thanks  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  BYU  nursing  students,  now  has 
a  95  percent  vaccination  rate.'*’  The  efforts  of  BYU  students 
in  other  countries  is  saving  and  improving  the  lives  of  many 
people. 

The  college  of  nursing  at  BYU  has  a  slogan:  “Excellence 
in  Teaching,  Distinction  in  Scholarship,  Devotion  to  Service.” 
With  an  in-depth  program  and  many  opportunities  for  growth 
outside  the  classroom,  the  college  achieves  its  goals,  and 
makes  a  powerful  contribution  to  BYU. 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 

Engineering  and  technology  involve  several  programs  of 
study  that  bring  students  to  BYU  each  year.  Supporting  eleven 
majors  and  over  3,000  students,  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology  is  one  of  the  most  diverse  academically." 
Degrees  are  offered  in  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical, 


PACE  Donation 

by  Jarrett  Macanas 

On  December  4,  2002,  students  of  Brigham 
Young  University's  College  of  Engineering  and 
Technology,  along  with  the  entire  studentbody 
and  faculty,  accepted  the  largest  single  corporate 
donation  to  date  of  $3 1 3,884,754.  This  donation 
was  made  possible  by  PACE  (Partners  for  the 
Advancement  of  CAD/CAM/CAE  Education) 
contributors  and  donators.  PACE  links  GM 
(General  Motors),  Sun  Microsystems  and  EDS  in 
funding  a  select  group  of  institutions  for  the 
advancement  in  the  industry  of  automotive  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  donation  will  provide  industry-grade 
computer  software  that  will  enhance  the  students’ 
experience  in  the  disciplines  of  creative  design 
and  engineering.  Students  will  be  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  enter  their  respected  fields  upon  gradua¬ 
tion.  having  mastered  their  profession  using  the 
latest  technology  and  resources. 


L-R:  Ed  Arlin  (President,  Global  GM  Account  EDS  PLM  Solutions),  Joe  Hartley 
(Director,  US  Education  Region,  Sunmicrosystems), Wayne  Cherry  (Vice 
President,  Design,  GM),  President  Merrill  J.  Bateman  (Brigham  Young 
University),  and  Elder  Henry  B.  Eyring  (Church  Commisioner  of  Education). 
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*  *  An  integral  part  of  the 
life  of  this  university  is 
the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  abiding  in  you. 

Brigham  Young 
University  is  a  ‘temple 
of  learning.’ 


above:  A  BYU  nursing  student  helps  vaccinate  a  young  Guatemalan  boy.  Nursing 
students  have  the  privilege  of  traveling  to  foreign  countries  such  as  Guatemala  and 
Argentina  on  an  annual  basis  to  assist  with  medical  care  and  nurse  training. 
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Competing  with  the  Best 

by  James  Tschudy 


Each  year,  Brigham  Young 
University’s  (BYU)  College  of 
Engineering  and  Technology  students  gain 
hands-on  experience  by  applying  their 
classroom  knowledge  in  spirited  competi¬ 
tions.  With  the  support  of  dedicated  facul¬ 
ty  they’ve  proven  they  can  compete  with 
the  best  universities  across  the  country. 

Electric  Blue 

Sleek  and  quick.  Electric  Blue  is 
BYU’s  electric  powered  Formula 
Lightning  racecar.  The  electric  racer’s 
chassis  resembles  a  miniamre  Formula  1 
vehicle  painted  BYU  blue  and  white. 
Students  involved  in  the  project  apply 
their  knowledge  to  create  an  increasingly 
faster,  more  advanced  machine. 
Ultimately,  work  on  Electric  Blue  aids  the 
development  of  technology  in  electric 
powered  automobiles  and  engines.  BYU’s 
vehicle  is  regularly  raced  against  Formula 
Lightning  cars  of  universities  like  the 


University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ohio  State 
University,  and  Arizona  State  University, 
consistently  finishing  in  the  top  five.' 

Micro  Air  Vehicles 

With  an  interest  in  the  potential  uses  of 
remote  controlled  surveillance,  NASA 
sponsors  an  annual  Micro  Air  Vehicle 
competition.  The  miniature  planes  entered 
into  the  competition  are  judged  on  their 
endurance,  design,  and  ability  to  transmit 
surveillance  video  images.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  mechanical  engineering 
faculty  member,  students  design,  test, 
and  fly  the  planes  representing  BYU. 
Competitors  come  from  universities  in  the 
U.S.  as  well  as  Germany  and  Korea. 
BYU’s  four  and  three-quarter  inch  tall 
miniature  wonder  secured  a  first-place  fin¬ 
ish  in  two  categories  and  an  overall  first- 
place  tie  with  the  University  of  Florida's 
vehicle. 2 


Mini  Baja  Competition 

Bouncing  and  climbing  through  the 
course’s  rough  terrain,  BYU’s  mini  Baja 
recreational  vehicles  finished  and  5^^  at 
this  year’s  contest  of  over  100  teams 
(including  teams  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Lebanon).  The  race  and 
match  feature  scaled  down  off-road  Baja 
racing  machines  designed  and  constructed 
by  mechanical  engineering  students.  After 
days  of  hard  work  and  building,  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  show  off  their 
prowess  in  various  off-road  tests.  Despite 
only  five  years  in  the  competition,  BYU  is 
now  the  team  to  beat.  BYU  will  host  the 
races  in  Utah  County  next  year.3 

NOTES 

1 .  Electric  Blue  Racing,  (http://research.et.byu.edu/e- 
blue/). 

2.  Aimee  H.  Hansen,  “Small  Wonders.”  BYU  Magazine. 
summer  2002,  p  8. 

3.  Chris  Wilkinson,  “BYU  scores  big  in  Baja  vehicle  con 
test,”  Daily  Universe,  22  May  2002. 
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A  BYU  Nursing  Student’s  Experience 

hy  Rob  Zawrotny 

During  the  spring  of  2002.  seventeen  nursing  students, 
including  Luna  Crookston,  left  from  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU),  venturing  to  Guatemala  City  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  in  a  hospital  there.  Their  mission  was  simple:  to  ren¬ 
der  effective  examples  of  nursing  care.  In  a  health  care  system 
different  than  the  United  States,  Guatemalan  nurses  are  often 
swamped  with  paper  work,  which  adversely  affects  an  essen¬ 
tial  aspect  of  their  jobs— human  interaction.  Subsequently,  the 
group  focused  on  interacting  personally  with  patients.  “[We 
were]  talking  to  patients,”  Crookston  said,  “telling  them  it 
would  be  okay.  We  held  sick  babies,  gave  them  love  and  atten¬ 
tion.” 

Through  their  humble  examples  of  charity,  the  students 
were  able  to  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  hospital’s  nurses. 
As  evidence  of  this  Crookston  relates.  “A  nurse  said  to  me, 
‘Seeing  you  nurses  here  reminds  me  of  the  real  reason  for  nurs¬ 
ing:  patient  care.’”  The  BYU  group  was  a  shining  example  of 
the  unique  perspective  on  nursing  at  BYU.  “We  not  only  learn 
how  to  be  nurses,  [but  here  at  BYU]  they  give  you  a  self¬ 
esteem  boost;  you’re  not  only  caring  for  [patient’s]  bodies,  but 
as  a  Latter-day  Saint,  you  also  care  for  their  souls  in  a  way. 
You  give  comfort  .  .  .  holistic  care.”  Reflecting  on  her  experi¬ 
ence  in  Guatemala,  Crookston  says  she  learned  the  important 
lesson  “that  you  can  help  someone  change  becau.se  of  what  you 
do.” 

Having  learned  those  important  lessons,  and  with  gradua¬ 
tion  now  around  the  corner  in  April,  Crookston  offers  an  expe¬ 
rienced  look  at  BYU’s  College  of  Nursing.  In  affirmation  of 
the  satisfaction  found  in  nursing,  she  says,  “I  love  it.  I 
absolutely  love  nursing  ...  I  recommend  it  to  girls  and  guys.” 

Engineering:  A  Student’s  Perspective 

by  Thomas  Reed 

It  is  hard  to  fathom  the  number  of  people  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU).  In  many  fields,  like 
engineering,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  even  get  involved  in  the 
things  around  you  because  of  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the 
coursework.  Emilio  Llamozas  is  one  student  who  lives,  learns, 
and  works  for  the  things  necessary  to  become  one  of  those  hon¬ 
ored  graduates  of  Brigham  Young  University. 

Llamozas  is  a  multicultural  student  studying  chemical 
engineering.  He  stands  out  at  BYU  by  making  his  routine  more 
than  Just  a  course  of  study.  “I  go  to  school  everyday  at  8:00 
A.M.  and  leave  at  7:00  p.m.  .  .  .  Sometimes  it  is  hard  but  I  do 
truly  enjoy  it.  It  feels  good  to  do  [well]  in  school.” 

Engineering  students  take  extremely  challenging  courses 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  then  in  specialized,  hands-on,  and 
theoretical  courses  within  their  own  major.  But  it  is  a  “thirst 
for  knowledge”  that  keeps  Llamozas  coming  back  for  complex, 
yet  enjoyable,  classes  like  Energy  and  Combustion. 

Even  with  all  of  Llamozas’  efforts,  he  knows  that  there  is 
more  to  success  than  just  hard  work  and  study.  “Sometimes  I 
feel  like  I  can't  do  everything  I  am  supposed  to.  [But]  it  is 
amazing  what  you  can  do  when  you  trust  in  the  Lord.” 
Llamozas  stands  above  the  crowd  because  he  is  enthusiastic 
about  studying  his  interests  and  because  he  is  willing  to  get 
help  when  he  needs  it.  These  characteristics  make  him  a  shin¬ 
ing  example  of  a  future  graduate  of  the  BYU  College  of 
Engineering  and  Technology. 


Mechanical,  and  Computer  Engineering;  Construction  and 
Facilities  Management,  Information  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering  Technology,  Industrial  Design,  and  Technology 
Teaching  Education.  Each  course  provides  customized  experiences 
for  students  that  will  help  them  enter  today’s  work  force  or  contin¬ 
ue  on  to  advanced  courses  and  graduate  research. 

The  idea  to  provide  such  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  engi¬ 
neering  and  technology  was  brought  to  reality  in  1953.  Dr.  Harvey 
Fletcher  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  He  had  been  the 
director  of  research  for  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  for  many 
years. '2  Under  the  direction  of  Dean  Fletcher,  and  his  successors, 
the  college  has  grown  to  include  different  facilities  for  hands-on 
research  such  as:  supercomputers  for  virtual-reality  research,  wind 
tunnels  for  aerodynamics  testing,  and  experimental  robotics  labora¬ 
tories.  With  great  facilities  and  leadership,  the  College  of 


Engineering  and  Technology  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
explore  in  depth  their  field  of  interest. 

After  four  years  of  study  at  BYU,  students  are  able  to  take  the 
next  step:  continue  their  education  or  enter  the  work  force.  Some 
BYU  students  have  gone  on  to  study  at  MIT  and  Stanford,  both  of 
which  are  leading  colleges  for  engineering  research.  Many  have 
been  selected  to  work  at  companies  such  as  Hewlett  Packard,  Intel, 
Boeing,  Exxon  Mobile,  Compaq,  Ford  Motor,  Lockheed  Martin, 
Motorola,  and  Raython.'^  These  and  many  other  companies  are 
recruiting  BYU  engineering  graduates  because  of  the  experience 
they  receive,  and  the  strength  of  BYU’s  academic  program. 

Creating  a  Passion  for  Knowledge 

Students  take  many  things  with  them  upon  leaving  the  BYU 
campus.  One  of  these  is  the  passion  to  continue  learning  and  to 
achieve  their  personal  goals.  Nursing  student  Ashley  Bennett 
writes,  “After  graduating  from  BYU,  I  hope  to  work  as  a  registered 
nurse  and  start  working  on  a  masters  degree  as  well.  Ten  years  from 
now,  I  hope  to  be  either  a  part  time  nurse  practitioner  or  to  be  teach¬ 
ing  nursing  courses  on  the  university  level  part  time,  and  also  be  a 
full-time  mom. ”'4  Engineering  student,  Lubamba  Ngoyi,  from 
Congo,  Africa  writes,  “My  goal  in  life  is  to  master  fatherhood 


Brother  Maeser,  I  want  you 
to  remember  that  you  ought 
not  to  teach  even  the  alphabet 
or  the  multiplication  tables 
without  the  Spirit  of  God.  - 
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beside  electrical  engineering.  With  [electrical  engineering],  I  will 
stand  on  it  to  help  this  world.”^^  The  future  goals  of  these  students 
reflects  a  philosophy  adopted  by  the  university,  called  the  Aims  of  a 
BYU  Education.  The  philosophy  states,  “A  BYU  education  should 
be  spiritually  strengthening,  intellectually  enlarging,  and  character 
building,  leading  to  life-long  learning  and  service. ”^6  Students  leave 
the  university  prepared  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  real  world. 

Brigham  Young  University  is  a  school  for  academic  and  spiritu¬ 
al  growth.  From  the  College  of  Nursing  and  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  Technology,  students  receive  a  high  level  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  the  religious  atmosphere  at  BYU  moves  students  to 
grow  closer  to  God,  and  gives  them  added  insights  only  the  Spirit  can 
provide.  For  these  reasons,  BYU  really  is  a  “temple  of  learning,”  a 
place  where  youth  of  today  can  learn,  change  themselves,  and  change 
the  world  around  them. 
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Short  On  Nurses 

by  Rob  Zawrotny 

For  those  interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  nursing,  there  is 
good  news.  The  profession  is  projected  to  be  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  areas  of  the  economy  through  2010.i  The  cause:  as  the 
immense  baby-boomer  population  gets  older,  the  need  for  nurses  is 
growing  to  an  all  time  high.  A  severe  nursing  shortage  has  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  last  decade,  and  the  following  statistics  convey  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation: 

1.  The  nation’s  hospitals  are  currently  in  need  of  126,000  nurses. 

2.  75%  of  all  hospital  personnel  vacancies  are  for  nurses. 

3.  By  the  year  2020,  the  U.S.  will  experience  a  20%  shortage  in 
the  number  of  registered  nurses  (RN)  needed. 

This  equals  more  than  400,000  nurses. 

4.  In  2001 ,  28,000  fewer  students  took  the  NCLEX-RNJ, 
the  national  licensing  examination  for  entry-level  RN’s, 
than  in  1995. 

5.  By  2010,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts  that  more 
than  one  million  new  nurses  will  be  needed.^ 

There  are  several  factors  contributing  to  the  shortage.  On  the 
educational  level,  fewer  students  are  applying  to  nursing  school. 
Though  enrollment  increased  slightly  in  2001,  this  was  preceded  by 
a  six-year  decline  and  is  down  overall  by  17%.  A  shortage  of  nurs¬ 
ing  faculty  is  compounding  the  problem,  thereby  decreasing  the 
number  of  students  admitted  to  nursing  school.  With  fewer  new 
nurses  entering  the  profession,  the  overall  age  of  nurses  is  increas¬ 
ing.  In  1980,  25.1%  of  nurses  were  under  thirty  years  old,  while  in 
2000  the  statistic  for  the  same  age  group  was  9.1%.  The  growth  in 
the  nursing  population  is  at  its  lowest  rate  in  twenty  years,  and  there 
is  also  higher  turnover  (21.3%)  and  nursing  vacancy  rates  (10.2%) 
in  hospitals.  Because  of  the  shortage,  job  burnout  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  are  leading  nurses  to  look  for  work  in  other  professions. 

To  address  the  problem,  national  media  campaigns  and  various 
nursing  coalitions  have  been  formed,  and  in  December  2001 
Congress  passed  the  Nurse  Reinvestment  Act.  The  Act  is  intended 
to  provide  “a  fast-track  scholarship  program,  student  loan  repayment 
programs,  grants  for  internships  and  residencies,  and  public  service 
announcements. ”3  It  is  hoped  that  the  significant  measures  taken  to 
address  the  shortage  will  entice  students  into  the  profession  and 
eventually  bring  greater  stability  to  the  health  care  community. 

NOTES 

1.  Occupation  Outlook  Handbook,  2002-2003  Edition, 

(http://www.bls.gov/oco/). 

2.  All  statistics  taken  from  nursing  shortage  fact  sheet: 
(http://www.aacn.nche.edu/Media/Backgrounders/shortagefacts.htm). 

3.  Ibid. 


left:  Constructed  in  1985,  the  Crabtree  Building  houses  the 
School  of  Technology,  as  well  as  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
department.  During  the  dedication  and  traditional  ribbon  cutting 
ceremony,  a  specially  designed  robot  was  used  to  cut  the  ribbon. 
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As  the  sun  bursts  over  the  ridge  of  tlie  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
day  begins,  you  realize  that  you  must  hike  eight  miles 
before  sunset  to  get  to  Supai  village,  home  of  the 
Havasupai.  in  Havasu  Canyon  (also  known  as  Cataract  Canyon).' 
Standing  at  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  a  long,  barren  trail  down 
the  canyon  switchbacks,  you  wonder  if  the  mystery  of  what  awaits 
at  the  bottom  will  be  worth  all  the  effort.^  After  beginning  in  the 
cooler  hours  of  the  Arizona  morning,  the  afternoon  heat  soon 


becomes  unbearable.  Although  the  ancient  canyon  walls  seem  to 
guard  the  secret  of  what  lies  ahead,  the  brush-speckled  landscape  is 
becoming  redundant. 

Suddenly,  the  scenery  changes.  Tall  cottonwoods  now  shade 
your  brow  from  the  scorching  sun,  and  a  beautiful,  teal  creek  curves 
through  the  rocky  floor  of  the  gorge.  On  the  riverbank  a  man  enjoys 
the  whispering  of  the  brook  as  his  horses  drink.  You  decide  that  the 
hike  was  well  worth  the  peaceful  scene  now  before  you. 


"The  rocks  are  so  silent.  It's  as 
though  they're  holding  their  breath 
with  a  profound  secret." 

Myra  Dalton 


The  village  itself  is  small  but  welcoming.  The  summer  corn 
is  reaching  its  prime  and  you  can  hear  children  playing  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Surprisingly,  the  sound  of  reggae  — Bob  Marley  in  particu¬ 
lar— comes  from  a  little  wood  house  by  the  dirt  road  you  are  trav¬ 
eling.  Somehow,  the  rhythm  seems  to  fit  the  mood  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  You  stop  at  the  cafe  for  a  bite  to  eat  before  going  to  the 
campsites— another  two-mile  hike.^ 

Beyond  the  campsite  lie  three  sacred  waterfalls:  Navajo, 
Havasu,  and  Mooney.  The  falls  range  from  75  to  200  feet. 


'His+ot‘y 

When  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  penning  the 
Canterbury'  Tales,  the  Havasupai  (translated  as  “the 
people  of  the  blue-green  water")  were  beginning  to 
settle  the  Havasu  Canyon.  Before  that,  the  canyon  had 
been  uninhabited  for  over  a  century.  Its  previous  keep¬ 
ers,  the  ancient  Cohonina,  had  abandoned  their  land 
because  of  severe  weather  conditions.  Where  they 
went  is  a  question  that  archeologists  still  can't  unrav¬ 
el.® 

When  the  Havasupai  came  to  Havasu  Canyon,  the 
land  had  been  replenished  by  the  hundred-year  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Cohonina.  The  ground,  rich  with  min¬ 
eral  deposits,  was  complimented  by  an  ample  supply 
of  clean,  blue  water  that  ran  through  the  gorge." 
Quickly  erecting  simple  huts  of  branches  called  wicki¬ 
ups  and  planting  traditional  vegetables  like  com. 
squash,  melons,  and  pumpkin,  a  rich  culture  and  com¬ 
munity  developed  on  the  floor  of  the  canyon. ^  Fine 
black-and-white  woven  baskets  were  carefully  crafted 
and  traded  with  other  tribes;  they  were  also  sold  to 
white  men  when  they  began  to  explore  the  area.  Many 
Havasupai  baskets  resemble  those  of  the  Hopi  Indians 
nearby;  in  fact,  baskets  that  were  once  thought  to  be 
Hopi  have  been  discovered  to  be  Havasupai  in  origin. ^ 
Supai  village  was  particularly  known  for  a  fine,  red 
ochre  gathered  from  their  “secret  place;"  many 
Southwestern  tribes  used  it  as  war  paint  or  for  clothing 
dye.'o 

Generally,  the  Havasupai  lived  peacefully  with 
their  neighbors."  But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1800s, 
they  fought  several  wars  with  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Pai  Wars,  which  included  the 
Walapai  and  Havasupai  tribes,  with  the  US  lasted  from 
1 866  to  1 869  and  resulted  in  defeat.  This  brought  an  infiltration 
of  prospectors  and  miners  interested  in  the  mineral  deposits  of  the 
canyon.  Because  the  Havasupai  resisted  the  miners  and  stressed 
preservation  of  Cataract  Canyon  and  their  culture,  they  were 
placed  on  a  518-acre  reservation  that  didn’t  include  their  winter 
hunting  grounds.  *2  In  the  end,  mining  was  prohibited  when  the 
canyon  became  part  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  saving  it 
from  the  miner’s  destructive  dynamite.  Since  then,  some  of 
Havasupai  tribal  lands  have  been  returned  to  them— a  total  of 


Mooney  being  the  tallest."*  They  are  breathtaking!  The 
sight  brings  the  words  of  a  poem  by  Myra  Dalton  to 
mind,  “The  rocks  are  so  silent.  It’s  as  though  they’re 
holding  their  breath  with  a  profound  secret.  We  must 
go  deep  within  the  canyon  walls  to  where  the  water 
speaks  it  freely.”® 

After  exploring  the  beautiful  canyon,  you  discov¬ 
er  that  there  is  something  very  different  about  Supai. 
It’s  as  though  time  doesn’t  exist  for  the  Havasupai.  As 
contemporary  life  climbs  down  the  steep  canyon  walls, 
the  Havasupai  push  it  back  — insisting  that  their 
canyon  and  its  traditions  be  preserved. 
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124,000  acres.’-'*  With  unrelenting  determination,  the  Havasupai 
continue  to  protect  and  preserve  their  lands. 

Xoday  iiA  Supai 

Supai  today  looks  much  like  it  did  when  the  Havasupai  first 
settled  there,  but  the  world  outside  and  within  has  transformed 
considerably— no  longer  do  they  live  in  wickiups,  but  in  wood 
houses  built  from  lumber  flown  in  by  helicopters.  Chips,  soda, 
and  other  outside  goods  are  hauled  down  the  steep  canyon  walls 
by  mule.  (Supai  is  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  that  still 
receives  mail  by  mule.)  Radios  are  a  common  sight  in  most  every 
household.  Just  recently,  Internet  access  was  installed,  allowing 
even  greater  access  to  the  outside  world. 

Supai  has  only  one  industry:  tourism.  Tales  of  surprisingly- 
green  landscapes,  majestic  waterfalls,  and  water  that  stays  a  con¬ 
stant  70  degrees  lure  adventurers  and  vacationers  alike.’-*’  More 
than  25,000  visitors  go  through  the  canyon  each  year,  most  of 
whom  Just  pass  through  Supai  on  their  way  to  camping  grounds.’^ 

The  Peach  Festival,  held  every  August  to  celebrate  the  har¬ 


vest,  invites  thousands  to  participate  in  the  festivities,  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  culture  of  Cataract  Canyon.  Live  music  — usually  in  the 
form  of  reggae  — serves  to  entertain  visitors  as  they  enjoy  barbe- 
ques,  rodeos,  and  beauty  pageants.  The  Miss  Havasupai  Pageant, 
along  with  its  counterparts  “Little  Miss”  and  “Baby  Miss,”  are 
favorite  activities.’"^  By  welcoming  all  people  to  participate  in  the 
Peach  Festival,  the  Havasupai  share  their  wonderful  personality 
and  culture  with  those  who  come  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the 
canyon.  Regardless  of  the  modern  conveniences  and  tourists 
which  penetrate  the  towering  walls  of  Havasu  Canyon,  the 
Havasupai  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  unique  way  of 
life. 

Since  the  outpouring  of  modern  life  in  Supai,  elders  of  the 
tribe  have  realized  that  the  future  of  their  culture  is  at  risk.  In 
response  to  this,  Matthew  Putesoy,  a  tribal  artist,  and  other  elders 
have  formed  the  Guardians  of  the  Grand  Canyon— a  group  of 
Havasupai  who  work  to  reconstruct  “the  dances  and  songs  that 
nourish  the  Havasupai  spirit.”’*  Through  this  resur¬ 
gence  of  zeal  in  traditional  beliefs,  they  have  made 
great  strides  in  sustaining  their  culture.  The  big  horn 
sheep  serves  as  the  main  inspiration  for  the  group. 
Wearing  large-horned  headdresses,  the  company  per¬ 
forms  a  dance  dedicated  to  this  sacred  animal,  which 
is  believed  to  be  a  Chief  who  will  someday  return  to 
the  village.’^ 

Along  with  songs  and  dances,  the  Guardians  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  work  to  preserve  traditional  reli¬ 
gion  and  legend.  The  Havasupai  stress  that  the  spirit 
resides  in  a  person’s  heart.  In  most  cases,  the  word 
“heart”  is  used  in  place  of  “spirit. ”20  Tradition  says 
that  after  someone  has  died,  their  spirit  goes  to  the 
“sky  people.”  Proper  funeral  rights  are  beginning  to 
be  revived  in  the  village.  The  Guardians  now  per¬ 
form  the  Bird  Dance,  to  send  off  the  deceased  with 
the  provisions  needed  to  travel  to  the  spirit  realm— 
which  they  believe  to  be  around  the  nearby  San 
Francisco  Peaks. 2’ 

Superstition  continues  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  Supai  religion— from  ghosts  to  various  omens  of 
impending  doom.  To  prevent  haunting,  the  Hava¬ 
supai  never  mention  the  names  of  the  dead  and  the 
belongings  of  the  deceased  are  burned.  If  any  haunt¬ 
ing  occurs,  a  Shaman  is  summoned  to  perform  the 
necessary  song  for  healing. 22  Songs  sung  improper¬ 
ly  could  harm  the  patient.  If  an  owl  is  seen  hooting 
in  the  daylight,  it  means  that  a  “relative  [is]  dying 
somewhere. ”2-* 

“[The  Havasupai]  are  very  much  a  part  of  the 
land,”  says  Myra  Dalton,  a  teacher  at  Lone  Peak 
High  School  in  Highland,  Utah,  who  has  spent  many 
summers  in  Supai.  This  quality  is  apparent  in  the 
legends  they  have  worked  to  preserve.  For  instance, 
above  the  village  stands  Wiigleeva—a  natural  rock 
formation  viewed  sacred  by  the  Havasupai.  Legend 


.  .the  Havasupai,  like  the  lizard,  will 
forever  remain  the  children  of  the  earth." 
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says  the  two  rocks  that  seem  to  balance  on  the  cliff  are  the  spir¬ 
its  of  Havasupai  chieftains.  If  these  boulders  were  to  ever  tum¬ 
ble  from  their  perch,  the  Supai  people  would  cease  to  exist.24 
But  they  haven’t  fallen  yet,  and  the  people  of  Supai  live  on,  striv¬ 
ing  to  maintain  their  rich  culture  in  an  increasingly  different 
world. 

Trying  to  explain  what  the  Havasupai  are  like,  Dalton  uses 
these  words:  “They  are  stoic  as  the  rocks.  Unpretentious.  Honest. 
Enduring.  But  they  have  a  good  sense  of  humor,  once  you  get  to 
know  them.’’25  It  seems  as  though  they  are  a  people  frozen  in 
time.  The  world  continually  changes  around  them,  but  they  are 
only  spectators.  Their  future  convictions  will  be  much  like  their 
present,  the  same  way  their  present  convictions  are  much  like 
their  past.  As  long  as  Wiigleeva  stands,  the  Havasupai  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  preserve  their  culture  and  their  canyon.  As  Putesoy  has 
written,  “The  child  of  the  earth  is  the  lizard  to  the  Havasu 
‘Baaja’  (Supai).  He  can  never  be  changed;  he  will  never  be  civ¬ 
ilized.  Unlike  modern  man  who  claims  to  be  originated  scien¬ 
tifically  from  the  monkey,  the  Havasupai,  like  the  lizard,  will 
forever  remain  the  children  of  the  earth. ”26 

As  you  once  again  stand  at  the  steep  edge  of  Havasu 
Canyon,  the  sunset  paints  a  red  ochre  masterpiece  on  the  ancient 
walls.  Your  shadow  dances  down  the  familiar  trail.  The  wind 
blows  dust  into  the  senses  once  more,  prickling  your  nose  and 
skin,  the  dust  of  a  time  long  gone.  Leaving  is  hard,  but  you 
remember  the  secrets  the  walls  once  held  have  been  revealed  in 
the  clean,  teal  water  of  the  falls.  You  remember  that  in 
Havasupai  time  stands  still. 


right:  Havasu  Falls  is  100  feet  high.  The  pool  of  clean  teal  water  beneath 
is  a  favorite  place  to  swim  and  sunbathe. 

below:  Horses  are  the  main  mode  of  transportation.  The  majority  of  the 
Havasupai  take  care  of  their  horses  the  best  they  can  with  limited  means. 
For  some,  they  are  part  of  the  family. 
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lOSEPA: 


The  Desert  Rose 


by  Rob  Zawrotny 
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They  refused  wagon  rides  and  chose  to 
walk  the  long  seventeen-mile  road  to 
the  desert  train  station,  all  the  while 
their  tears  watering  the  parched  soil,  the  sun 
beating  down  on  their  backs.  Ahead  lay  miles 
of  untamed  desert,  and  behind  them  stood  their 
beloved  town.  They  came  to  daunting  Skull 
Valley  twenty-nine  years  earlier  and  with  their 
own  bare  hands,  tamed  the  rugged  landscape 
and  created  a  thriving  settlement.  But  now, 
sadly,  the  time  had  come  to  leave. 

This  pioneer  tale  is  not  widely  known.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  early  Hawaiian  Saints’  jour¬ 
ney  to  Utah  and  their  settlement  — losepa. 
Like  other  pioneer  treks  to  Utah,  its  history  has 
its  roots  in  the  early  missionary  efforts  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Latter-day  Saints.  In 
the  mid-eighteen  hundreds,  as  missionary  work 
began  to  prosper  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  many 
Polynesian  Saints  desired  to  assist  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  The  first 
Hawaiian  convert.  Judge  Jonatana  H.  Napela, 
was  the  first  to  arrive  in  Utah  Territory  in 
1867.'  He  returned  to  Hawaii  with  such 
impressive  reports  that  many  soon  followed. 

By  1889,  there  were  about  seventy-five 
Hawaiians  living  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  transition  was  not  easy.2  Culture 
and  language  barriers  made  adjusting  to  local 
society  and  providing  for  their  families  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  most  lacked  the  trade  skills  to  acquire 
high-paying  jobs. 

As  the  number  of  Polynesian  saints  in 
Utah  grew.  Church  leaders  discussed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  new  settlement— a  place  where  they 
would  have  reliable  work  year  round.  On  May 
16,  1889  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  local  members 
and  three  Polynesian  Saints  to  purchase  the 
land. 3  After  surveying  several  possibilities. 


Hawaiian  settlers  gather  tor  a  photo  on  Pioneer  Day,  1915.  Like 
many  immigrant  saints,  it  was  difficult  for  Hawaian  members  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  arid  climate  of  Utah.  But  through  per¬ 
severance,  these  faithful  members  of  the  Church  succeeded— 
establishing  their  own  colony,  known  as  losepa. 


The 


Story  of  the 

Early  Latter-day  Saint 

Polynesian  Immigrants 


"Though  life  was  busy  in  losepa,  the  colonists  continued 
to  anixously  await  the  completion  of  the  temple.  ” 


they  finally  settled  on  a  1,920-acre  plot  located  in 
Skull  Valley,  Tooele  County  some  eighty  miles 
southwest  of  Salt  Lake The  Church  purchased  the 
property  on  August  7,  1889,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  losepa  Agriculture  and  Stock  Company,  and  “a 
seal  [was]  obtained  for  the  company,  the  motto 
being  the  rising  sun  with  Hawaiian  characters  to 
explain  it. ”5  After  traveling  thousands  of  miles,  a 
new  dawn  was  breaking  for  the  Hawaiian  Saints. 

The  first  fifty  settlers  arrived  in  Skull  Valley  by 
wagon  on  August  28,  1889.  That  day  they  cele¬ 
brated  the  first  Hawaiian  Pioneer  Day  with  feasts, 
dances,  and  songs. ^  One  year  later.  President 
Wilford  Woodruff  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  dedicated 
the  land  and  set  the  site  apart  as  a  gathering  place 
for  the  Saints  from  the  “islands  of  the  sea.”"^  The 
settlers  named  their  colony  losepa  (Yo-see-pa), 
Hawaiian  for  Joseph,  in  honor  of  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
who  served  a  mission  as  a  youth  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Finally  having  a  place  to  call  home,  losepa’s 
residents  commenced  settling  in  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  First  Presidency  appointed  Harvey 
H.  Cluff,  a  returned  missionary  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  as  the  first  leader  and  branch  president  of 
the  colony.  He  laid  out  a  one-mile-square  town  site 
and  everyone  drew  lots  for  the  land.^  Soon,  losepa 
was  divided  up  into  lots  and  streets,  each  with 
enough  room  “for  a  home,  garden,  barn  and  corral 
facilities  for  livestock.”^  A  local  mill  provided  lum¬ 
ber,  and  the  settlers  went  about  building  houses  for 
their  families.  In  addition  to  their  homes,  several 
conveniences  were  later  added  in  losepa,  which 
helped  the  settlers  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living. 
They  built  a  chapel/assembly  hall,  school,  and  gen¬ 
eral  store.  10  An  aqueduct  was  constructed,  a  long 
distance  phone  line  added,  and  the  third  and  last 
president  of  the  colony,  Thomas  A.  Waddups,  pur¬ 
chased  a  car.  This  turned  the  three-day  trip  to  Salt 
Lake  City  into  a  few  hours. 


As  losepa  grew,  word  spread  of  its  beautiful, 
clean  surroundings.  The  settlers  planted  grass, 
grape  vines,  currants,  raspberries,  and  flowers, 
losepa  was  known  in  particular  for  its  yellow 
roses.  1’  The  town  celebrated  Arbor  Day  in  1899  as 
Utahns  from  all  over  came  to  plant  700  trees.  12 
James  H.  Wallis,  a  state  inspector  of  farm  and  town 
sanitation,  visited  losepa  for  three  days  in  1915. 
Speaking  of  losepa,  Wallis  “said  that  of  all  the 
many  towns  he  had  inspected  [that]  year,  losepa 
stood  as  a  whole  the  very  highest  in  cleanliness, 
both  in  the  streets  and  yards  and  in  the  interiors. ”'3 
The  Hawaiians’  diligent  effort  transformed  the 
desert  into  a  paradise. 

While  simultaneously  adapting  to  their  new 
environment,  the  settlers  managed  to  maintain  their 
vibrant  Polynesian  culture.  Though  the  majority 
were  Hawaiians,  there  were  also  Samoans, 
Tongans,  Tahitians,  Fijians,  Maoris,  and  other 
South  Sea  Islanders.  The  unique  blend  of 
Polynesian  and  Western  cultures  resulted  in  “ways 
of  doing  things  that  were  foreign  to  both  the  Islands 
and  the  nearby  Utah  communities. ”'3  In  the  harsh 
winters  they  dressed  in  warm,  thick  clothing,  but  in 
the  summer  they  preferred  the  customary,  cool 
dress  of  the  islands.  The  women  in  particular 
enjoyed  wearing  muumuus.^^  They  often  held 
luaus,  where  they  dressed  in  traditional  costumes 
and  performed  not  only  native  but  also  local  songs 
and  dances  as  well.  The  Hawaiians  became  so  pop¬ 
ular  that  neighboring  towns  often  requested  perfor¬ 
mances.'”^  They  loved  music  and  formed  a  young 
men’s  choir  as  well  as  an  instrumental  group  called 
the  Troubadours,  which  performed  professionally. 
And  in  addition  to  traditional  foods  such  as  poi, 
pork,  and  fish,  Hawaiian  cooks  acquired  the  art  of 
making  pies,  puddings,  and  cakes  for  which  they 
became  widely  known. 

The  Hawaiians  also  loved  sports  such  as  base¬ 
ball,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  The  novelty  of  snow  in 
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In  1989,  President  Gordon  B.  Hinckley  dedicated 
this  monument  of  a  Hawaiian  warrior  in  memory 
of  the  early  Polynesian  Saints  of  losepa. 


the  winter  brought  with  it  the  opportunity  for  sleigh 
riding  and  ice-skating.  As  they  swam  and  fished  in 
the  ponds  during  the  summer  they  even  grew  adept 
at  catching  fish  barehanded.  So  entertaining  was 
life  in  losepa  that  often,  “the  nearby  sheepherders 
and  Indians  came  to  participate  in  the  fun.”20 
Picnics  were  a  favorite  and,  given  the  opportunity, 
they  went  shopping  in  Salt  Lake  City.2' 

Such  entertainment  provided  a  break  from  the 
hard  work  necessary  to  sustain  a  colony.  Over  the 
years  losepa  produced  “cattle,  sheep,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  squash,  and  many  other 
fruits  and  vegetables. ”22  During  the  winter  they 
boarded  sheep  and  cattle,  and  they  had  a  profitable 
business  raising  hogs.  The  general  store  often 
proved  to  be  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss. 23  Although  early  on  the  colony  relied  on 
financial  assistance  from  the  Church,  the  last  ten 
years  it  was  fully  independent.  Thomas  Waddups 
maintained  that  the  colony  was  financially  success¬ 
ful  and  could  have  continued  indefinitely. 2^ 

Even  though  life  was  busy  in  losepa,  the 
colonists  continued  to  anxiously  await  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  On  Sunday,  May  1 , 
1 892,  the  Church  held  a  special  fast  to  collect  funds 
for  the  temple.  “In  losepa,  the  special  meeting  last¬ 
ed  from  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  P.M.,  after  which  dona¬ 
tions  were  taken  with  all  the  colonists  participating. 
A  total  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  was  collect¬ 
ed. ”25  Soon  the  temple  was  finished,  and  a  sched¬ 
ule  was  made  for  the  saints  in  the  surrounding  area 
to  attend.  After  careful  preparation,  twenty-nine 
humble  and  faithful  losepa  residents  were  able  to 
go  to  the  temple  on  the  9‘h  of  April. 26 

The  firm  faith  that  led  the  Hawaiians  to  move 
close  to  the  temple  also  sustained  them  during  their 
hardships.  In  addition  to  being  away  from  their 
native  land  and  facing  cultural  and  financial  strug¬ 
gles,  they  faced  isolation  and  a  harsh  desert  climate 
that  was  in  stark  contrast  to  their  previous  home.  In 
winter  they  were  subject  to  bitter  cold  and  summer 
brought  dry,  scorching  heat.  Many  fell  sick.  At  one 
point,  there  was  a  limited  outbreak  of  leprosy  from 
which  three  people  died. 22 

Despite  its  challenges,  many  said  that  losepa 

would  have  continued  to  flourish.  In  1911,  Utah 
historian  J.  Cecil  Alter  said,  “losepa  is  perhaps  the 


"losepa  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  individual  colonization 
proposition  that  has  been  attempted  by  the  Mormon  people  in 

the  United  States  ..." 
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most  successful  individual  colonization  proposi¬ 
tion  that  has  been  attempted  by  the  Mormon  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  There  are  1,120  acres 
practically  all  in  use  and  half  as  much  more  is 
being  brought  under  the  magic  wand  of  a  Hawaiian 
irrigator.”  28  it  was  only  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith’s  announcement  of  the  construction  of  a 
temple  in  Hawaii  in  1915  that  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  in  Iosepa.29 

The  reason  the  Hawaiians  had  come  to  Utah 
would  soon  be  available  in  their  homeland. 
Though  not  everyone  wanted  to  leave,  some  did. 
As  the  town’s  population  dwindled  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  and,  eventually 
the  remaining  settlers  had  no  choice  but  to  leave. 
Slowly,  they  left  losepa  and  most  returned  to 
Hawaii.  By  1917  the  town— which  once  had  as 
many  as  228  settlers— was  deserted,  the  last  set¬ 
tlers  choosing  to  walk  to  the  train  station.^o 

In  the  years  that  followed,  other  Latter-day 
Saint  colonies  continued  to  prosper  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  all  but  forgot  the  story  of  losepa.  Time 
erased  the  settlement  from  memory,  just  as  the 
harsh  desert  elements  wore  away  its  remnants  from 
the  rugged  landscape.  Today  not  much  of  losepa 
remains.  Tombstones  jut  out  of  the  land;  in  their 
midst  stands  a  monument  of  a  Hawaiian  warrior, 
engraved  with  the  reminder  that  even  though  they 
left,  “the  seeds  of  our  Polynesian  pioneers  bore 
fruit  in  Hawaii— the  Laie  Temple,  Brigham  Young 
University-Hawaii,  and  the  Polynesian  Cultural 
Center.  Holy  Temples  stand  firm  in  New  Zealand, 
Western  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Tahiti  as  monuments 
to  the  testimonies  of  the  faithful  Polynesian  pio¬ 
neers.” 

The  seeds  of  faith  that  were  planted  a  century 
ago  also  continue  to  bear  fruit  in  Utah.  Every  year 
on  August  28,  the  new  generation  of  Polynesian 
saints  gathers  at  the  site  to  remember  their  heritage 
and  the  legacy  of  faith  left  by  their  predecessors. 
Like  the  beautiful  yellow  roses  that  once  grew 
there,  losepa  continues  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
the  Hawaiian  pioneers’  perseverance,  toil,  and 
flourishing  faith. 


A  tombstone  stands  as  a  solemn  witness  of  the 
hardships  losepa’s  residents  bore  and  their  faith 
in  enduring  them. 
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above:  The  Sacred  Grove  is  a  portion  of  New  England  woodland  in  Palmyra, 
New  York  reverenced  by  Latter-day  Saints  as  the  location  of  Joseph  Smith’s 
First  Vision.  In  this  secluded  grove,  God  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
appeared  to  the  fourteen-year-old  Joseph  Smith  in  answer  to  his  humble  prayer. 


Made  possible  by  cars  and  glamor¬ 
ized  by  Hollywood,  the  road  trip 
has  become  one  of  America’s  great 
traditions.  The  driving  trip  presents  count¬ 
less  variations  to  a  common  theme:  hop  in  a 
vehicle,  drive,  and  see  what’s  to  be  seen.  The 
nation  offers  an  infinite  variety  of  trips,  both 
great  and  small.  But  to  members  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
the  most  interesting  one  consists  of  driving 
across  the  country  to  follow  the  trail  left  by 
the  early  Saints  as  the  Church  moved  from  its 
cradle  in  upstate  New  York  to  its  current  base 
of  operation  in  Utah. 

The  4,000-mile  stretch  covers  several 
states  and  phases  of  Church  history.  Because 
of  its  spiritual  dimension,  the  trip  is  the  clos¬ 
est  thing  to  a  pilgrimage  in  which  members 
of  the  Church  can  engage.  If  Latter-day  Saint 
practice  included  pilgrimages,  many  of  the 
sites  along  the  road  would  be  shrines.  For  the 
ultimate  faith-promoting  road  trip,  these  are 
the  places  to  visit: 

Palmyra,  New  York 

Like  many  of  the  other  cities  of  Church 
historical  importance.  Palmyra  is  a  small 
town  that  owes  most  of  its  tourist  revenues  to 
Latter-day  Saint  visitors.  In  town,  tourists 
can  visit  the  Grandin  Building,  restored  as  a 
visitor’s  center  by  the  Church.  The  Book  of 
Mormon  was  first  published  at  this  printing 
shop.  Other  things  to  see  in  town  include 
Martin  Harris’  home  (even  though  it  is  not 
open  to  the  public)  and  Alvin  Smith’s  tomb 
located  in  an  old  cemetery. 

Hill  Cumorah  stands  just  outside 
Palmyra.  The  hill’s  main  feature  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  angel  Moroni,  who  led  Joseph 
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Joseph  Smith  and  his  family  lived  in  the  Johnson  home  for  a  year.  During  this  The  Valley  of  Adam-ondi-Ahman  is  the  place  where  Adam  called 
period,  at  least  15  revelations  were  recorded,  including  sections  1,  76,  and  133  together  his  righteous  posterity  and  “the  Lord  appeared  unto  them” 
of  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  (The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  107:53-57). 


Smith  to  the  gold  plates  buried  somewhere 
in  the  hill.  A  new  visitor’s  center  was 
recently  dedicated  nearby.  Not  far  from 
Hill  Cumorah  stands  a  small  hill  on  top  of 
which  the  Church  has  built  a  temple. 

The  temple  overlooks  the  Smith  fami¬ 
ly  farm  and  Sacred  Grove.  The  Smith  fam¬ 
ily  cabin  and  home  are  open  for  guided 
tours.  While  Joseph  lived  in  the  cabin,  he 
received  Moroni’s  visit.  The  Sacred  Grove 
is  located  immediately  west  of  the  cabin. 
Visitors  are  welcome  to  go  into  it  and  expe¬ 
rience  the  peaceful  chirping  of  birds  as  sun¬ 
light  filters  through  the  leafy  canopy  in 
what  proves  to  be  a  spiritual  experience. 

Fayette,  New  York 

The  restored  Peter  Whitmer  Sr.  farm 
home,  where  the  Church  was  organized  on 
April  6,  1830,  is  the  highlight  of  the 
Fayette  township.  Visitors  will  also  be 
interested  to  know  that  in  commemoration 
of  150  years  of  the  Church’s  establishment. 
President  Spencer  W.  Kimball  held  General 
Conference  in  the  meetinghouse  and  visi¬ 
tor’s  center  next  to  the  Whitmer  farm 
home. 

Kirtland,  Ohio 

Located  near  Cleveland,  the  Kirtland 
Temple  stands  on  top  of  a  small-town  hill. 
This  first  temple  of  the  current  dispensation 
was  the  site  in  which  the  priesthood  keys 


were  restored  to  Joseph.  The  temple 
belongs  now  to  the  Community  of  Christ 
(the  church  formerly  known  as  the 
Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints).  The  Community  oper¬ 
ates  a  small  visitor’s  center  next  to  the  tem¬ 
ple.  Tours  of  the  temple  inside  are  well 
worth  taking. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  has  a  visitor’s  center  in  Kirtland, 
from  which  missionaries  give  tours  into  the 
Newell  K.  Whitney  house  and  store. 
Important  events  took  place  in  this  store 
where  Joseph  and  his  wife  Emma  once 
lived,  such  as  the  organization  of  the  first 
First  Presidency  and  the  School  of  the 
Prophets’  meetings.  The  tour  also  takes 
visitors  to  an  exhibit  titled  “The  Kirtland 
Legacy”  inside  the  John  Johnson  Inn, 
Kirtland’s  first  brick  building. 

While  in  Kirtland,  tourists  can  also 
visit  the  site  where  early  convert  Isaac 
Morley’s  farm  once  stood.  All  that’s  left  of 
the  farm  is  an  old  road  on  which  Joseph  and 
Emma  traveled  when  entering  Kirtland  for 
the  first  time.  The  place  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Sacred  Grove. 

Hiram,  Ohio 

Not  far  south  from  Kirtland,  travelers 
can  visit  the  John  Johnson  home  and  farm. 
The  farm  is  leased  to  local  farmers,  but  the 
house  has  been  restored  into  a  (literally) 


Should  you  go  . . . 


This  is  no  small  trip,  as  your 
odometer  will  prove.  The  possibility  of 
getting  lost  on  a  narrow,  one-lane  coun¬ 
try  road  or  of  missing  your  highway  exit 
is  real  but  can  be  reduced  through  prepa¬ 
ration.  Take  a  good  United  States  map 
book.  The  latest  edition  of  Rand 
McNally's  Motor  Carrier's  Road  Atlas  is 
a  safe  bet.  You  will  also  benefit  from  tak¬ 
ing  a  guide  that  suggests  fast  routes  and 
gives  you  the  historical  background  of  the 
places  you  visit.  The  most  current  edition 
of  The  Traveler's  Guide  to  Historic 
Mormon  America  by  R.  Don  Oscarson 
and  Stanley  B.  Kimball  will  do  just  that. 
The  following  website  may  also  prove 
useful:  www.placestovisit.lds.org. 

Besides  the  possibility  of  traveling 
the  wrong  road,  you  could  also  find  your¬ 
self  hard-pressed  to  find  lodging  across 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska  during  late  July 
because  of  Pioneer  Days.  Avoid  the  festi¬ 
val  altogether,  or  have  a  cell  phone  handy 
so  you  can  make  hotel  reservations  ahead 
of  time  as  you  travel. 

And  keep  a  journal  of  your  experi¬ 
ences;  you  won't  regret  it  I 
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colorful  museum.  Joseph  and  Emma  were 
living  in  this  home  the  night  Joseph  was 
tarred  and  feathered  and  one  of  their  sons 
died.  Several  revelations  were  received 
here,  including  one  calling  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Book  of  Commandments  and 
the  revelations  that  would  eventually 
become  section  76  of  The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants. 

Adam-ondi-Ahman,  Missouri 

Adam-ondi-Ahman  is  a  peaceful,  iso¬ 
lated  valley.  Joseph  indicated  that  this  was 
the  sacred  place  where  Adam  once  built  an 
altar  and  blessed  his  posterity.  Joseph  also 
declared  this  location  to  be  close  to  where 
the  Garden  of  Eden  once  was. 

Far  West,  Missouri 

Far  West  was  once  a  5,000-people 
community  settled  by  the  Saints.  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  future  president  of  the  Church,  was 
born  there.  Today,  nothing  is  left  of  the 
once-prosperoLis  city  except  the  four  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  a  temple  that  was  never  built. 
The  Church  has  turned  the  temple  lot  into 
a  discreet  monument  of  sorts. 

Richmond,  Missouri 

This  small  town  has  a  local  pioneer 
cemetery  maintained  by  the  Church. 
Oliver  Cowdery  and  several  members  of 
the  Whitmer  family  are  buried  there. 
Because  Oliver  was  one  of  the  three  wit¬ 
nesses  to  The  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Church 
has  placed  a  small  monument  to  the  Book 


of  Mormon  witnesses  in  the  cemetery. 
Another  Book  of  Mormon  witness,  David 
Whitmer,  is  buried  in  the  city  cemetery. 

Liberty,  Missouri 

The  Church  has  rebuilt  the  Liberty 
Jail,  where  Joseph  received  the  revelations 
that  would  become  sections  121  and  122  of 
The  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  Curiously 
enough,  the  visitor’s  center  was  built 
around  the  jail.  On  the  inside,  the  center 
resembles  a  mausoleum.  It  has  a  chamber 
with  marble  walls  on  which  scriptural  pas¬ 
sages  and  quotes  from  Joseph  are 
inscribed.  The  jail  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  chamber. 

Independence,  Missouri 

A  large  temple  lot  is  located  in  histor¬ 
ically  rich  Independence,  and  three  differ¬ 
ent  churches  hold  portions  of  the  land.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
has  a  visitor’s  center  on  roughly  a  quarter 
of  the  lot.  The  Community  of  Christ  has 
its  world  headquarters  on  the  lot.  The 
headquarters  consist  of  a  shell-shaped  tem¬ 
ple  and  an  auditorium  for  legislative 
assemblies.  Both  the  temple  and  auditori¬ 
um  are  open  to  the  public.  Visitors  are  also 
welcome  at  the  Church  of  Christ 
(Headquarters  at  the  Temple  Lot),  located 
across  from  the  temple  and  auditorium. 
All  three  churches  trace  their  roots  back  to 
Joseph  Smith  and  the  sacred  events  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Missouri. 


Nauvoo,  Illinois 

Mostly  a  Catholic  community  of 
1,300  inhabitants,  Nauvoo  offers  a  great 
deal  to  the  Latter-day  Saint  traveler.  The 
most  obvious  feature  is  the  newly-recon¬ 
structed  temple,  sitting  on  a  hill  as  it  over¬ 
looks  the  powerful  Mississippi  River. 
Across  the  street  from  the  temple,  the 
Joseph  Smith  Academy  serves  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  students  as  a  sort 
of  homeland  BYU  Jerusalem  Center. 

Old  Nauvoo  has  been  reconstructed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  mostly  by  the 
Church  through  Nauvoo  Restoration,  Inc. 
Visitors  can  enter  the  shops  and  enjoy  live 
demonstrations  of  what  blacksmiths, 
brickmakers,  tinsmiths,  wheelwrights, 
gunsmiths,  and  shoemakers  once  did.  The 
public  can  also  visit  the  houses  of  Lucy 
Mack  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  and  John 
Taylor,  among  others.  Things  to  do 
include  going  to  the  Church’s  visitor’s  cen¬ 
ter,  walking  through  the  Relief  Society 
garden  and  statuary,  taking  a  tour  on  a 
horse-drawn  carriage,  and  walking  down 
Parley  Street’s  “Trail  of  Hope.” 

The  Community  of  Christ  also  has 
restored  some  buildings  of  interest,  such  as 
the  Nauvoo  House,  the  Smith  family 
homestead,  and  the  Nauvoo  Mansion.  A 
tour  from  their  visitor’s  center  takes  travel¬ 
ers  to  these  places.  The  Smith  Family 
Cemetery  (where  Joseph  Smith,  his  broth¬ 
er  Hyrum,  and  Emma  are  buried)  and  the 
Red  Brick  Store  (where  the  Relief  Society 
was  organized)  also  belong  to  the 
Community.  They  are  open  to  the  public. 


left  to  right:  The  early  Saints  settled 
a  community  in  Far  West,  Missouri. 
The  town  no  longer  stands  but  this 
monument  has  been  placed  inside 
the  temple  lot. 

The  Pioneer  Cemetary  in  Richmond, 
Missouri,  is  maintained  by  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Oliver  Cowdery  and  other 
witnesses  to  The  Book  of  Mormon 
are  buried  here. 

The  Red  Brick  Store,  now  belonging 
to  the  Community  of  Christ,  can  be 
toured  by  visitors  to  Nauvoo.  Among 
the  important  events  that  took  place 
in  this  store  were  the  Relief  Society 
meetings  directed  by  Emma  Smith. 
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Carthage,  Illinois 

The  Church  has  a  visitor’s  center  right 
next  to  the  restored  Carthage  Jail.  A  tour 
takes  visitors  to  the  room  where  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  were  martyred.  All  clocks  in  the  jail 
are  stopped  at  5:16  P.M.,  the  time  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

Kanesville  (Council  Bluffs),  Iowa 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  was  originally 
settled  by  Saints  who  had  fled  Nauvoo.  The 
settlement  was  called  Kanesville  and  is 
important  in  Church  history  because  Oliver 
traveled  here  to  be  readmitted  into  the 
Church  through  baptism.  Additionally,  the 
Mormon  Battalion  left  out  of  Kanesville. 
The  Church  now  operates  the  reconstructed 
Kanesville  Tabernacle,  where  the  First 
Presidency  was  organized  after  Joseph’s 
death.  The  Tabernacle  was  rebuilt  by  a  local 
historical  society  and  recently  given  to  the 
Church. 

Winter  Quarters  (Florence), 
Nebraska 

On  a  hill  in  a  quiet,  residential  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Florence,  Nebraska,  sits  the 
Winter  Quarters  cemetery.  A  solemn  feeling 
reigns  in  the  cemetery,  accentuated  by  the 
sight  of  a  temple  situated  beside  the  graves. 
Across  the  street,  a  visitor’s  center  wel¬ 
comes  the  public.  Close  to  Winter  Quarters, 
the  Mormon  Bridge  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the 
pioneers  who  lived  (and  often  died)  there. 


A  statue  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  placed  in  front  of  the  Carthage  Jail  (back¬ 
ground)  immortalizes  the  martyrs  who  died  here  on  June  27,  1844. 


Martin’s  Cove,  Wyoming 

Formerly  a  privately-owned  ranch,  the 
area  surrounding  Martin’s  Cove  and  Devil’s 
Gate  is  now  owned  by  the  Church.  A  visi¬ 
tor’s  center  tells  the  fateful  story  of  the 
Martin  and  Willie  handcart  companies. 
Next  to  the  visitor’s  center,  a  small  “Peoples 
of  the  Sweetwater  Museum’’  is  open  for  the 
public  to  view  items  belonging  to  the  former 
owners  of  the  ranch.  Additionally,  travelers 
can  push  a  handcart  or  hike  up  to  the 
Sweetwater  River  and  on  to  Martin’s  Cove. 


above  and  left:  Occupying  an  entire  city 
block  and  faced  with  granite  hewn  from  the 
same  quarry  as  the  near-by  Salt  Lake 
Temple,  the  new  Latter-day  Saint  Conference 
Center  accommodates  approximately  21,000 
people  for  special  performances  and  general 
conferences  of  the  Church. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  middle-sized  city,  visitors  will  be 
impressed  by  its  clean,  wide  streets  and 
calm  appearance.  On  the  outskirts  of  town, 
the  “This  is  the  Place’’  monument  in 
Immigration  Canyon  celebrates  the  end  of 
the  Saints’  exodus.  The  monument  stands  at 
the  door  of  Deseret  Village,  a  historical 
reconstruction  of  what  an  early  Latter-day 
Saint  community  in  Utah  was  like. 

The  most  important  place  to  visit  in 
Utah,  however,  is  Temple  Square.  Its  high¬ 
lights  are  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Tabernacle, 
and  Assembly  Hall.  Temple  Square  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Conference  Center,  the 


Museum  of  Church  History  and  Art,  the 
Family  History  Library,  and  the  Joseph 
Smith  Memorial  Building.  Additionally, 
travelers  are  welcome  to  visit  the  Lion 
House,  the  Beehive  House,  the  Social 
Hall  Heritage  Museum,  and  a  number  of 
nearby  memorial  parks  (including 
Brigham  Young’s  gravesite). 

By  this  point,  the  driving  trip  has 
taken  the  traveler  across  time  and  space 
from  the  hallowed  canopy  of  where  it  all 
began  to  the  thriving  city  anchoring  the 
international  Church.  The  road  trip  itself 
is  time-consuming  and  expensive  but  very 


much  worth  the  effort.  The  final  tally 
includes  eight  states,  fifteen  sites,  count¬ 
less  thinking  moments,  and  a  renewed 
vision  of  the  precious  heritage  belonging 
to  Latter-day  Saints  everywhere. 


right;  An  eye-catching  landmark,  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple  serenely  stands  amidst  thou¬ 
sands  of  Christmas  lights  on  the  snow- 
covered  grounds  at  Temple  Square. 
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